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GHOSTS. 
Ghosts That Never Were Men. 


N elementary being, a god, a spirit, a ghost, rules 
each of the four spheres. There is the earth god, 
which is the spirit or ghost of the earth, and the 
god of the sphere of water, and the god of the 

sphere of air, and the god of the sphere of fire—all of them 
elementary beings, none of them an intelligence. The god 
of the sphere of earth and the god of the sphere of water 
are conceived in terms of the senses. The god of the sphere 
of the air and the god of the sphere of fire are not conceived 
and not conceivable in terms of the senses. Each is wor- 
shipped by the elementary beings of his sphere, according to 
the state of their development. Man may and often does 
worship these elemental gods. Man worships these ghosts 
according to his mental development. If he worships through 
the senses, he generally worships an elemental ghost. The 
beings other than man may not have mind, and they wor- 
ship and obey simply according to their development, sim- 
ilarly as animals act according to their instinct. 

Many a subordinate ghost desires and brings pressure 
to bear on his devotees that he be worshipped as the Supreme 
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Being. The status and character of each god, however, can 
be seen in the homage and worship paid him and the acts 
done for his glorification. 

Every subordinate god is comprehended in the Supreme 
Ghost of that sphere. It may be truly said by the beings 
in each of the spheres, with regard to the supreme god of 
that sphere: “In him we live and move and have our being.” 
All the worshippers of any ghost are contained in the body 
of their ghost. 

In the god of the earth sphere, the ghost of the earth, 
are included all other subordinate earth ghosts; and they are 
more numerous than is generally known or even supposed. 
National gods, racial gods, and tribal gods are among the 
number, no matter by what name they are called. 

Man is a mind, an intelligence. It is his mind that wor- 
ships. It can worship according to its development only. 
But whatever the development of the mind, and whichever 
of the elemental gods it worships, each mind worships its 
own particular god as the Supreme Being. If man has a 
plurality of gods, then the Supreme Being is to him the most 
powerful of his gods, as Zeus among the Olympian gods was 
for many Greeks. 

Whether the man worships the Supreme Being as the 
Universal Intelligence without form and not in sensuous 
terms, or worships it as a ghost, anthromorphized and en- 
dowed with human qualities no matter how excellent and 
all-comprehensive, or worships elemental ghosts or mere 
images, will be known by the terms in which he addresses 
or speaks of his ghosts. 

There is the Supreme Intelligence, ruling over all the 
four spheres. What the Supreme Intelligence is cannot be 
described nor understood in terms of sense. To say that it 
is the Supreme Intelligence, is as much as is necessary to 
enable man to reach it by his individual intelligence. Over 
the four great elemental gods of the spheres, are intelli- 
gences, that is, minds. They are the Four Intelligences of 
the Spheres. 

Within the spheres and under the great gods, as distin- 
guished from the intelligences of the spheres, there are ele- 
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mental beings. All elemental beings are beings without 
mind. The element of each sphere is the elemental of the 
whole sphere. These elementals are also worshipped as 
gods, and not only by the lower elemental beings within that 
sphere but by men. 

There is then, in the sphere of fire, the element of fire, 
and the intelligence of the sphere. The element is the ele- 
mental of the sphere. That elemental is a great fire being, 
a great fire ghost, the Great Breath. The fire sphere as a 
whole is that being, and within it are lesser fire beings. The 
sphere of air is a great being. It is life as a whole; within 
it are lesser lives, beings. An intelligence is the giver of the 
law here, as is the intelligence of the sphere of fire in that 
sphere. So, likewise, is the sphere of water a great ele- 
mental being, a great form, containing within itself lesser 
elementals, forms; and an intelligence is the law-giver. The 
sphere of earth is a great elemental being, in which are lesser 
elementals. The great elemental being, which is the earth 
ghost, is the spirit of sex. There is an Intelligence of the 
Sphere of Earth which gives the law in the sphere of earth 
and carries out in the seen and unseen earth the laws of the 
other spheres. 

The spirit of sex gives sex to the entities coming into 
the sphere of earth from the sphere of water. The spirit 
of form gives form to the entities coming from the sphere 
of air into the sphere of water. The spirit of life gives life 
to the entities coming from the sphere of the fire into the 
sphere of air. The breath gives movement and produces 
change in all. 

The foregoing is necessary to understand what will be 
said about Ghosts That Never Were Men, and to see the dis- 
tinction between the intelligences in the four spheres and 
the elemental beings or ghosts in these spheres, and to see 
that man may come into contact with only those parts of 
the spheres and the elemental beings therein, which are 
blended with the sphere of earth, and at the utmost, if man 
has a sufficient psychic development, with those that blend 
into certain parts of the sphere of water. 

This outline shows the plan according to which the 
spheres are as they are in themselves and are in relation to 
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each other. The part here relevant to the subject of Ghosts 
That Never Were Men, concerns the sphere of the earth in 
its unmanifested and manifested sides. But it is to be re- 
membered that the entities from the other three spheres 
penetrate this sphere of earth. The sphere of fire and the 
sphere of air take form in the sphere of water if they mani- 
fest in the sphere of earth, and they must manifest in the 
sphere of earth if physical man perceives them through one 
or more of his five physical senses. 

The names under which the four classes of elementals 
were spoken of by the alchemists and Rosicrucians were, sal- 
amanders for the fire elementals, sylphs for the air ele- 
mentals, undines for the water elementals, and gnomes for 
the earth elementals. The word “salamander” applied by 
the alchemists to designate fire ghosts, is an arbitrary al- 
chemical term, and is not limited to any lizard-like shape. 
In treating here of certain elementals, the terminology of 
the fire philosophers will not be applied. Their terms are 
applicable and understood under the conditions prevailing 
when these men lived, but unless the student of today is 
able to put himself into touch with the spirit of the times of 
the alchemists, he will not be able to follow their thought 
as expressed in their peculiar cryptic language, nor to get 
into touch with the ghosts those writers referred to. 

The intelligences have the plan of the earth, and these 
elemental beings build according to the plan. The builders 
have no intelligence; they carry out the plans of the intelli- 
gences. Where the plans come from and what laws fur- 
nish them the plans is not spoken of here. The subject has 
already caused almost too much of an enlargement in order 
to know the relative position of Ghosts That Never Were 
Men. 

All the functions of nature are performed by these ele- 
mentals, here called ghosts that never were men. Nature 
cannot act without the elementals; they make up her body 
as a whole; they are the active side of nature. This physical 
world is the field on which are worked out the involutions 
and evolutions of nature. The body of man is made up of, 
maintained and destroyed, by elementals. 
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The purpose of the involution and evolution of the four 
elements is for the nature elementals to become human ele- 
mentals, that is, co-ordinating formative principles of human 
physical bodies, over which the light of intelligence shines. 
The human elemental carries on the involuntary functions of 
the organs in the body and of the body as a whole, inde- 
pendently of the mind. It does it naturally, but the mind 
may interfere with it, and often does so interfere. 

It is due to the intermingling of the three spheres into 
the sphere of earth, that the states of physical matter are 
changed from the solid to the liquid and gaseous and radiant, 
and back. All changes in the appearances which things have 
on earth are due to the action, of the four occult ele- 
ments. (It will be understood that these statements 
relate to the action of the four occult elements, 
acting within the earth sphere on the physical earth). The 
four states of physical matter are the effects of the inter- 
mingling of the three elements in the sphere of earth. The 
processes and the causes are unseen; the effects only are 
sensuously perceptible. To produce a physical appearance, 
called a physical object, the four elements must be tied and 
held together in certain proportions as that object. They 
disappear as the elements when they appear as the object. 
When they are untied, when the combination is dissolved, 
then the object disappears and the elements which com- 
posed it reappear in their own spheres. 

The elements are combined and tied together in the body 
of a man within that man’s own world. Man has within 
and acting through the physical appearance called man, a 
portion of each of the four occult spheres. These portions 
are his; they belong to the individual man. They are his for 
the whole series of his incarnations. They are elementals. 
Each of the four is an elemental. So a man’s physical body 
is the visible, of the invisible four ghosts, of fire, air, water, 
and earth. Each of these four elementals contains other 
elementals. The gods act on man, and he reacts on these 
gods, through the elementals of his body. 

Similarly is the physical earth made up of the four 
great occult elements, which circulate through the visible 
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physical, appearing from the invisible while they pass and 
repass through the line or surface of the visible earth world; 
they are invisible after they pass into the interior and re- 
pass into the exterior of the earth world. 

The ghosts in each of the four spheres are divided into 
four races: the fire race, the air race, the water race, and 
the earth race. So that in the sphere of fire there is the fire 
race, the air race, the water race, the earth race, of the 
sphere of fire. In the sphere of air is a fire race, an air race, 
a water race, and an earth race, of that sphere. Inthe sphere 
of water is a fire race, an air race, a water race, and an earth 
race. In the sphere of earth is a fire race, an air race, a 
water race, an earth race, of the sphere of earth. Eac of 
these races has numerous subdivisions. 

Every elemental when acting in the physical world of 
man partakes in some degree of the other three elemental 
races of the earth sphere. Soan earth elemental of the earth 
sphere has in it something of the fire and of the air and of 
the water race; but the earth element predominates. 

Light, sound, form, and body are elementals. They are 
beings ,strange though this may seem to some people. When- 
ever a man sees anything, he sees by virtue of a fire ele- 
mental, but he does not see the fire elemental. The ele- 
mental in him, active as seeing, enables him to get the per- 
ception of the object seen. The elemental of sound cannot 
be seen nor heard by man, but it enables the elemental active 
as, by what the man calls hearing, to hear the object. The 
elemental of form cannot itself be seen nor felt by man, but 
it enables him, through an elemental active in him, to per- 
ceive form. Here might seem to be a lack of clarity in the 
relation of form to the sense elemental through which form 
is perceived. Apparently form is perceived through seeing, 
or hearing or feeling, but without the water elemental, 

which, in the body of man, acts as taste, the perception of 
form is impossible. So man is enabled, through the ele- 
mental active in him as tasting, to perceive form. The ele- 
mental of solidity outside is perceived through an elemental 


on the inside active in smelling, through which man per- 
ceives the solid object. 
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The sense of feeling does not belong to any one of these 
four classes of elementals. 

The use of one of these four senses—which, it will be 
remembered, are elementals—invokes the activity of the 
other senses. When we see an apple, then the crispness of 
the sound while it is being bitten into, the taste, the odor 
and solidity, are perceived or imaged at the same time. That 
is so because the action of one of the elementals summons 
and involves the other sense elementals. 

Sense and the object of sensuous perception, are aspects 
of the same element. The sense is the element represented 
by an elemental in man; the object is the element outside of 
man. The sense is the personal, human aspect of the element. 
What in nature is an element, is in the body of man a sense; 
and what in man is a sense, is in nature an element. How- 
ever, in the sense of feeling there is something different from 
the four elementals. 

In the earth sphere are four kingdoms of the elementals 
corresponding to what is known to man as the mineral, 
vegetable, animal, and human kingdoms. In the first three 
kingdoms, the actions of the elementals of those kingdoms 
would not be recognized as those of ghosts. Yet they be- 
long to the class of ghosts that never were men. They 
would, if man should become aware of them, appear or act 
as bursts of fire, or fiery wheels, lines of colors, strange 
sounds, indistinct, vapory shapes, and as odors, pleasant or 
otherwise. Clairvoyant or clairaudient persons may per- 
ceive them as an ordinary occurrence, but the every-day 
man does not perceive them, unless a special circumstance 
brings on the manifestation. 

In that kingdom of the elementals, which corresponds 
to the human kingdom, the forms taken by the ghosts when 
they appear to man, are human or have human semblance. 
Such apparitions have the upper portion human and the 
lower of a goat or deer or fish, or have human features elong- 
ated, distorted, or horns added to them, or have human 


shapes, but with appendages like wings. These are a few 
examples of the many variations. 


(To be continued. ) 











ORDER IN A CHAOS. 
An Introduction to a Study of Responsibility. 
By Benoni B. Gattell. 


RDER is an aspect of union. Order expresses union. 

Order is not in or about the things, but order is in 

the mind. The senses merely inform the mind of 

the separate things and then the mind in certain 

cases conceives order, an abstract relation, in them. There 

must be more than one thing, at least two, before the idea 

of order can be conceived in the mind; and further, where 

one thing has nothing in common with the other, there is no 
conception of order. 

Order is conceived as a union, oneness, and wholeness, 
coming out of separateness. By order is meant that things 
are conceived so arranged, disposed, or conducted, as to 
combine under a system into a whole. Whatever the sys- 
tem or method, there must be an arrangement (kosmos, kos- 
meo, to arrange), which is a combination into a whole under 
principles of harmony, purpose, proportion, regularity and 
uniformity. Things are in order when they are at the proper 
time in the proper place, under some combine that indicates 
a oneness from its features of harmony, purpose, proportion, 
and regularity. 

Order may be apparent in a contemporaneous or in a 
successive show things make. Order is brought about by 
so arranging and adjusting things as they come into exist- 
ence, or which if existent are in disorder, that they come 
into their proper places under the system. 

We appreciate order and like it, because it is an aspect 
of wholeness, whereas disorder and disturbance are displeas- 
ing. The recognition of order, where before there seemed 
none, satisfies. From indifference or laziness, a person may 
not have things about him, in his house, his room, on his 
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table, in order; but it is unusual to find one who, where no 
effort is demanded of him, does not prefer to have others 
keep things in order. The universal liking and necessity 
for order find expression in the popular saying, after Pope, 
“order is heaven’s first law.” 

The use of the word is interesting. We designate in 
persons and places some very objectionable displays, simply 
by the term “disorderly.” We speak of a disorder to indicate 
anything from a little untidiness to grave ailments of the 
body and hindrances to the working of the intellect; any- 
thing from a wordy brawl in a room to anarchistic turmoil 
in the state. 

With this about the meaning of the word and of its 
opposite, and of the natural and fundamental tendency of 
man to respect and welcome order because it expresses unity, 
and to criticise disorder, let us see what part order has in 
the world in which we live, calling to mind that the world, on 
the whole, includes much that is not to be touched by fingers 
and instruments, nor seen by eyes and magnifying glasses. 

Let us consider some phenomena of order. The order 
in all natural processes is striking and commands respect. 
Physical laws have been discovered, and once we are on the 
track of these laws and have ascertained them, we know 
definite phenomena will always fall in line. Indeed because 
of the facts observed in an order, we speak of the laws, laws 
in this sense meaning observed facts and orderly sequence. 
The whole of positive science is based on this that we have 
verified, that certain events follow in a certain order, uni- 
versally and necessarily. 

The curved path of projectiles sent from a sling, a rifled 
fourteen-inch gun, or a siege-mortar, can be predicted. We 
know of the action of the wind striking a sail, and that up 
to a small angle vessels can sail against the wind. Relying 
upon the regularity and certainty of these processes, men 
have sailed to and from the far corners of the earth. We 
know that under certain laws, certain structures will stand 
a certain strain. The results from our building, in reliance 
on the regularity of the working of law, are seen in bridges 
with their arches supported at the ends only, and arranged 
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that downward pressure is changed to lateral thrust. Ship- 
building, aeroplanes, architecture, the use of complicated 
machinery, like type-setting machines, printing-presses, re- 
mind us of the degree to which we are certain of the accu- 
rate, regular, orderly recurrence of results, where mechan- 
ics and physics are concerned. Chemistry rests upon the 
certainty of the affinity and reactions of chemical elements, 
and the knowledge of the changes in material things under 
certain influences. The smelting and minting of metal into 
coin, photographing, the preparation of many of the medi- 
cines a druggist deals in, the cultivation of the soil, the mak- 
ing of dyes for the threads in our garments, of perfumes, of 
lyddite shells for destruction in war, all applied chemistry, 
from the making of some twelve hundred coal tar prepara- 
tions today, down to the baking of bread on the hearth, re- 
calls the order with which certain causes produce their cer- 
tain effects, and how we rely on this order in our lives. 

Astronomers who have studied motions and distances 
and the nature of heavenly bodies have brought to notice a 
system and rule in the planetary worlds of our sun and in the 
motions of the planets, according to an order known as 
Kepler’s Laws. The definitely fixed times when the mo- 
tions and aspects and actions of the planets repeat them- 
selves, the lunar cycles, solar cycles, zodiacal cycles, are what 
men use to measure time. A system with perfect regularity, 
marvelous uniformity of rule and exception, seems to pre- 
vail in the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies; and on 
earth, never does summer precede spring; it never fails that 
after summer comes fall. The length of summer and of 
the rainy season or winter, is regulated in certain parts of 
the earth according to location, air and water currents, and 
some other factors, which may yet be discovered. 

Science is opening new fields and as it proceeds, that 
which seemed a matter of chance and uncertainty is revealed 
as coming about in the course of a uniform occurrence. 
Principles governing phenomena of what is called heredity 
were unknown, until a little after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century enough light was thrown on that field by 
Gregor Mendel, a monk in Austria, to show that the occur- 
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rences seem to be regulated by law. The Mendelian law, 
which he discovered by crossing green and yellow peas ina 
patch adjoining his monasterial kitchen garden, shows that 
the inheritance of certain physical characters from parents 
is governed, at least as far as peas, by definite laws. Inves- 
tigation has since multiplied observations of this law of in- 
heritance and demonstrated a certain order in the inheritance 
of features, in connection with objects other than peas. 

That which is apparently quite spontaneous and seems 
to grow up without special rules, like the language of a peo- 
ple, is seen by a student to have come into existence and to 
have grown, under the guidance of certain laws, in an inter- 
esting and surprisingly regulated process. Jacob Grimm 
was the discoverer of a definite law of permutation of cer- 
tain consonants; that is, if the same roots or words exist 
in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin and in Gothic, English, Dutch and 
High-German, then certain consonants in these words al- 
most invariably present orderly changes so that certain cor- 
respondences are expected. To give an example, a Greek 
or Latin d becomes t in English or Low-German, and z in 
High-German, as duo, two, zwei; dens, tooth, zahn; decem, 
ten, zehn. 

One language develops out of another, according to cer- 
tain laws; the word forms are formed unconsciously by a 
people, after what is, when the formation is done, found to 
be an orderly system. So the changing of Latin letters into 
French letters is accounted for by certain laws: as, alterum, 
altre, autre; or bellum, bel, beau; or albam, albe, aube. The 
long Latin “o” becomes the French eu; as in fleur from flor- 
em, seul from solum, heure from horam, except before the 
letters m and n, when it remains 0; as couronne, from coro- 
nam, don, from donum. The silent consonants and mispro- 
nounced vowels of the English are seen by the historian to 
be orderly developments from the Anglo-Saxon and Old 
French. The historical study of a language is interesting 
indeed, as revealing a surprising order; but not more than 
the study of botany, where a chart of the seemingly hap- 
hazard distribution of our flora on parts of Long Island, 
New Jersey, and into the Catskills, is found to correspond 
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strangely with a map showing where the same territory in 
the gray past, was, in parts, flooded by the ocean, remained 
above the water, or was covered by ice during the glacial 
period. 

There is an order in all processes of nature. A seed 
germinates; a plant, an animal, a man come into existence, 
pass through youth and vigor, then wither, die and disap- 
pear. These are the stages through which every organic 
body passes. The process in its general outline is unvarying. 
Study has resulted in discoveries as to the process. Darwin 
and, following him, Haeckel showed that the development 
of the body of every man invariably repeats part of the life 
history of his species. 

It has been found that working in factories where there 
is much dust caused by the work, brings in its train eye and 
lung troubles, and that workers with certain poisons, like 
miners, compositors, plumbers, potters, regularly suffer from 
lead poisoning, and other work causes regularly, phosphor- 
ous or arsenic poisoning. All these effects, like the saliva- 
tion, sore mouth, twitching, neurosis of the mirror maker, 
brought on by mercury poisoning, are suffered with such 
regularity that they are said to be caused by the operation 
of law, and are termed occupational diseases. It is known 
that the consumption of alcoholic liquors in excess produces 
regularly a degeneration of the kidneys and liver, and lessens 
the power to resist pneumonia. 

New laws are being discovered from time to time. 
Events which seemed a matter of chance are, after they 
have been studied and their factors and surroundings re- 
peatedly observed, found to be the result of a working of a 
law—a colloquial way of saying that they occur regularly 
under certain conditions. But the world is vast, its phe- 
nomena innumerable, and many are under conditions where 
it is difficult to ascertain the processes and the factors which 
produce or influence them. 

Our observations suggest then, that order in the physi- 
cal universe, including therein the physical manifestations 
of such displays as those of heredity, and the words and let- 
ters of languages, is of three aspects. First, those of causa- 
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tion of certain effects under natural physical laws each time 
conditions are there, as under what is called the law of gravi- 
tation or the burning of wood near fire; and, second, those 
of a regular recurrence of events in a cyclic order not through 
causation, but in connection with the revolution of the earth, 
and the path of sidereal bodies, and the involuntary action 
of animal bodies, such as heart-beat and breathing. Then 
there are those where the factors determining or accom- 
panying the phenomena are complicated and little ascer- 
tained—as the changes in language and the rythmic coming 
of periods of vitality and excellence in art, in literature, in 
science, and of times of pests, wars, financial panics, and 
revolutions, down to those where the factors are quite enig- 
matical. 

Of much we are ignorant. Much will be revealed by 
the observations of science. But the failure of potato, rice, 
tobacco, and wheat crops at irregular times, the irregular 
recurrence of colder winters, unusually warm summers, 
rainy spells, of earthquakes, inundations, general calami- 
ties, and the multitude of phenomena of nature, the cycles 
of which cannot be accurately reckoned with, are much less 
remarkable than the regularity of the occurrence of the ma- 
jority of the more important cyclic events in our lives, such 
as the alternating of day and night, of the seasons, and the 
harvests. 

Let us further consider. Order meets us elsewhere. 
Order is the basis of the arts because it is an expression of 
union. To the use in poetry, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music, of various aspects of order like balance, 
harmony, rythm, radiation, numbers, growth, diminution, 
and proportion, is due the effect and charm of these arts. 
But these traits the arts have taken from nature, which is 
ever and everywhere in the structure of the bodies and tis-- 
sues of its fauna and flora, ocean waves, waterfalls and 
storm blasts, exhibiting order in some of these aspects. 
Sometimes the order is apparent at first sight, as in the mar- 
vellous fashioning of snow crystals and honeycombs, of 
conches, of which the nautilus is most beautiful, of the sec- 
tion of a tree hardened out of so much softness, of lilies, 
fringed gentian, marigold, pine cones, ivy-twigs, laurel- 
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branches, maple leaves, walnuts, mushrooms; but a little ob- 
servation will -eveal principles of order everywhere in the 
structure of organic and inorganic bodies. 

The order amidst the unmeasured great and the infin- 
itely small, people attribute to a personal god, outside and 
above. Nothing else would explain for them as well the 
wonderful system, adjustment, uniformity and regularity, 
as the continuance of these. “If there were no God, then we 
must invent one”, said Voltaire. “Si Dieu n’existait pas, il 
faudrait l’inventer.” Epitre a l’Auteur du Livre des Trois 
Imposteurs. CXI. Irrespective of these views, there can be 
no question of the presence of order, which is general. We 
turn to another aspect of the world, which is of greater in- 
terest, as it affects us more directly. 

Apparently with all this order, the material world is, when 
we come to what affects man, in a state of chaos. Nothing 
interlocks properly. No system can be discerned under 
which merit gets its reward and the punishment fits the 
crime. As far as man is concerned, things, it seems, arrive or 
do not arrive by chance; that is, without regulation by a sys- 
tem. This lack of order and adjustment is even more sur- 
prising when it is viewed together with the perfect order 
that obtains in nature. “Experience every day shows,” 
tersely observed Spinoza (in an Appendix at the end of the 
book De Deo) “by infinite examples that benefits and in- 
juries happen indifferently to pious and ungodly persons.” 

A careless workman causes a bolt to fall from a high 
girder, and below, is injured a sober, industrious workman, 
whose family suffers in consequence. Here is the regular 
action of the bolt descending under the law of gravitation, 
but there is no law by which the particular iron-worker, 
through whose fault the bolt fell, is acted on. Where is the 
law under which the innocent person below is at the time 
brought to the place so that the bolt injures him; where the 
law under which a distant father and wife and children of 
the injured workman suffer? and where the law by which 
the careless finds his retribution? 

We often see the harmless, or men of worth, spurned, 
persecuted, singled out for punishment, wretched, bereft of 
comfort and of the support of friends with whom their life 
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was bound up, while the base enjoy prosperity and the hom- 
age of the world, and are allowed to accumulate and hold 
their ill-gotten gains, no matter if the means were infamous 
and criminal. Is it not strange that industry and ability so 
often languish, but laziness and insolence get ahead, and are 
rewarded with success in the world? 

If there is a financial panic, the heaviest burden falls not 
on those who, by speculating, unsound financing, or even 
consciously and with intent to plunder, brought it on, but 
the people hardest hit are the laboring classes, employees, 
doctors, and artists. Crop failures offer a similar phenome- 
non; the toiling, frustrated farmer, thereby obliged to bor- 
row, is brought under the dominion of the money-lender. 

Family life is often full of strange and unjust combina- 
tions: parents who deserve better are put to grief and dis- 
grace by their black sheep; good husbands cursed with the 
actions of shameless wives; kind wives, good mothers, yoked 
to scoundrels who are the bane of their existence, or who 
abandon and leave them destitute with their children; good 
children punished by the burden and disgrace of a giddy 
mother; refined persons joined to partners in whom liquor 
fosters brutality and vulgarity; the industry of husbands set 
at naught by spendthrift wives; frugality and abnegation in 
parents frustrated by sottish and debauching offspring, and 
filial devotion rewarded by parental despotism and gross- 
ness. It is not necessary to lift the roof off the houses to 
look in; spectacles of this sort are not sheltered from view, 
and not as exceptional as might be supposed. 

To the thought and work of a few extraordinary men 
we owe much we enjoy to-day. They are the benefactors 
of mankind, and the astonishing feature of the biographies 
of most of them is that the aesthetic and material benefit 
they bestowed upon us were given without fair reward. In- 
ventors and discoverers of laws of nature, which were hid- 
den till they revealed them, have often failed to reap. 

Poets, musicians and painters whose works have sur- 
vived them and will live for a long time, have had to struggle 
without recognition. They have brought to the world what 
it could not get for itself; and what was their reward? But 
mere lack of recognition is the least where often the whole 
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life was a tragedy. Cervantes, probably the greatest son of 
Spain, was a soldier, and then crippled in the service of his 
country, he lived in poverty even after he wrote Don Quix- 
ote, and in hardship till his end. Burns: “hungry ruin had 
him in the wind” when he was a boy; at the age of twenty- 
seven he received only twenty pounds for the first volume 
of those marvellous poems; and so it went on till he, shortly 
before his death, received for one hundred songs—Burns’s 
songs, world songs—only five pounds, a shawl for his wife 
and a picture of the Cottar’s Saturday Night. Nine days be- 
fore his death he wrote to a cousin for ten pounds so as not 
to die in jail. The life of Benedict Spinoza was even harder. 
He died in his forty-fifth year, after twenty years of suffer- 
ing from phthisis, and often he lived, as an account book of 
his expenses showed, on a few pence a day. Milk soup with 
a little butter and a pot of beer was a day’s nourishment, 
and on another day, a dish of gruel with raisins and butter, 
costing two and half pence, was all he had. 

There are so many whose lots do not seem merited by 
the efforts they have made, the sacrifices they brought and 
the advantages the world has received through them: Mil- 
ton, Keats, Byron, De Foe, Rabelais, Rousseau, Flaubert, 
Verlaine, Leopardi. That they were not without faults is 
no explanation. Even the faultless, like Emerson, are in a 
similar position, and the mediocre, base and weak, with 
plenty of faults, are often seen to get along well. 

One of the greatest sons of Holland, Rembrandt, who 
left the world over five hundred pictures, was a bankrupt 
in his own country, lived a while in England in exile, and his 
funeral in Amsterdam cost thirteen florins. An inventory 
after his death showed he left nothing but his painting out- 
fit and some woolen clothes. His paintings, for which great 
sums would be offered to-day, were they for sale, paintings 
which were matchless, went begging because no purchaser 
could be found. 

There was Jean Francois Millet, the famous French 
painter of peasant life, whose life was poverty without eas- 
ing up till near his end, and after his death the value of his 
paintings became great—to the advantage of mere dealers. 

Mozart, who died at thirty-five, never made enough for 
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a decent living. Beethoven, a great and pure man, and said 
to be the greatest German composer, led a most unhappy 
life, caused by quarrels with his brothers and nephew. In 
1812 Beethoven became deaf and never heard his own finest 
works. Franz Schubert, the great song composer, died ac- 
tually from extreme poverty, when he was only thirty-one, 
Schuman, a great composer, became mentally deranged and 
left his family in want. J. S. Bach, master in counterpoint, 
was so poor and unrecognized, that he had to print his num- 
erous compositions himself, and so destroyed his sight. 

Think of the life of Columbus, the admiral in chains, and 
in disgrace! of Galileo murdered. Think now of the spiritu- 
ally enlightened, of Anaxagoras, condemned for impiety, of 
Socrates, Savonarola, Bruno, Paracelsus, Jacob Boehme, 
maker of shoes and later of woolen gloves; of Thomas Tay- 
lor, the platonist, a poor bank clerk; of Thomas Carlyle, who 
had to write historical essays because the world did not re- 
ceive him as a philosopher and teacher, though he was one 
of the greatest. 

Aside from the hardship which oppressed so many of 
these doubly sensitive men of ideals, their burdens, troubles, 
sickness and misfortunes seem to have been out of all pro- 
portion when the honored and affluent lives of those are seen 
who do little for their fellow men, and live shallow lives for 
their own enjoyment alone. The matter is still more incom- 
prehensible if the triumph and success and even splendor of 
the positively harmful and wicked are compared. It can- 
not be said that such is the necessary trial of cleverness and 
genius, of inventors, of philosophers. There are many, like 
Velasquez, Rubens, Linnaeus, Sir William Jones, Franklin, 
Meyerbeer, Goethe, Kant, Bessemer, Maxim, who reaped 
worldly recognition and rewards, and whose lives were not 
comfortless. Where do we find the ordering system? 

Some aspects of wars are here important. The people 
who suffer most severely from a war, reap the least benefit. 
They are usually the poor and the humble, the unskilled and 
the manual laborers, whose sound bones are all they have. 
They are the ones, who, in case of victory, do not share its 
advantages; who, if killed, leave dependents who are least 
able to be without bread-winners, and who, if not killed, but 
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merely crippled or ailing, are prevented from earning their — 
living and become wretched. Those of the upper classes get 
the benefits of wars, and, if they go to war at all, suffer pro- 
portionately less as to the number of casualties, and if 
wounded or lastingly disabled, they do not suffer as much 
as the classes who need sound bodies for work. Such being 
the burdens, it is incongruous that the benefits of victory 
are not proportionately received. 

Turning to statesmen and politics and government, and 
looking for order in the affairs of a community, we find noth- 
ing but a superficial order, a mere semblance; alleged equal- 
ity in taxation, where many manage to escape the burden; 
alleged equal benefits in the expending of public moneys, 
where favoritism, corruption, and cheating give to a few the 
lion’s share, and they divide the plunder with helpful off- 
cials; winking by officials at transgression of labor laws, 
sanitary laws, building laws. In jails the poor languish and 
suffer more than their share, and inmates with influence, if 
they are in jail, unjustly lead there lives exempt from penal 
servitude. There is the creation of official positions which are 
sinecures where henchmen are rewarded with an easy life 
at expense of the public. Quite generally is found the rule 
of demagogues and good fellows instead of skillful and con- 
sciencious experts for which the office calls. So the outward 
semblance of order disappears before investigation. 

Other startling conditions, startling, at least, from the 
point of view here taken, present themselves. To have a 
public office means to get an income regularly and abund- 
antly, and to have influence or power which can be coined 
into various advantages. The office-holder gets in general 
something from his fellows, which he would not have in pri- 
vate life. It is an exceptional position and should go to ex- 
ceptionally meritorious persons. The persons in public of- 
fice—are they the best? are they there because it is to the 
advantage of the state? Election in a democracy, where the 
many get a chance, or appointment into a hierarchy where 
public positions are within the reach of a more limited field, 
do not differ much where the results upon the governed are 
concerned. The persons in public office can often be said to 
be there, not because an orderly arrangement of affairs de- 
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mands them, but because the position benefits the holder, and 
contrary to all principles of order. If this were not so, then 
the rendition of public service would more frequently be a 
sacrifice than it was or is. 

Where is the order, the system under which the ma- 
jority is made to pay? what is the cause? 

But there are the courts, our hope, and they will adjust. 
The mockery of justice seen in courts of law in so many in- 
stances, is certainly the strangest feature of all. It is diffh- 
cult for astute, learned, industrious, considerate, and con- 
sciencious men in magisterial places to hold the balance even, 
if the parties to the strife themselves are eager for justice. 
The difficulty is, under favorable conditions, that laws and 
the method of justice must be formal, and that the powers of 
deciding facts correctly are limited to what witnesses say 
of them. There figure in office frequently men who have ar- 
rived through mere politics, and the parties to a suit want to 
gain their own ends, not further justice. If they wanted 
truth and justice, the business of the courts would be scarce. 
But whatever be the intent of the parties, and the condition 
of the law and the character of the law courts, the feature 
to be noted here is that the sole machinery of the people to 
adjust their differences, redress wrongs, punish crimes, the 
last hope for justice, often fails, and is too clumsy to adjust 
fine points. 

Representatives of justice ofttime do not represent jus- 
tice, except as subject to the will and notion of ruling classes. 
In Europe, jurisdiction was a prerogative of those who were 
in power over tenants, serfs, peasants, and the people. To- 
day, signs of such tyranny can be found among us in in- 
stances where legislators and courts are controlled by pow- 
erful men or combines, and the interpretation of old laws 
and new remedial laws as well, and their administration is 
for those who control. It is a common error of the unthink- 
ing to overlook that laws and the way they are applied and 
not applied, and the absence of laws were and are directly in- 
fluenced by the notions of the classes'in power and those af- 
filiated. Where the machinery is apparently successful, it 
will be found that in such cases, the delay, expense, and loss 
incident—which, of course, must be considered in an ideal 
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system of order—are not provided for. So the chief instru- 
ments for keeping human affairs in order, or, in case of dis- 
turbance, bringing them into order, are evidently far behind 
the powers which bring about complete order in natural 
processes. 

The more observations are made, and the more searching 
thought is given to this matter of the difference between 
justice in the world and those certain underlying conceptions 
we all have within us of order and justice, the more astonish- 
ing will appear the history of laws and courts and the admin- 
istration of justice. Where indeed shall we look for justice? 

The time, place, and family into which a man is born, is 
not controlled by him. His associations, his education, the 
conditions under which he lives, his marriage, his family, and 
his death are, to a greater or lesser degree, beyond his con- 
trol. Why is one child born toa ruler of nations, and, though 
degenerate, endowed with the power to sway the destiny of 
thousands? and at the same moment another child sent to 
parents with modest, but sufficient means, where it has a 
pleasant childhood and a fair start for his later life? and 
why is a third child at the same time born to a woman drunk 
and ribald? and a fourth child into a family living in cheer- 
fulness and optimism? Why is a child born into a family 
of rigid Catholics, another to stiff Presbyterians, a third to 
Jews, other children to indifferent, to godless, to god-fearing, 
people? Why are some children born with a sound body, 
others blind, others deformed, others syphilitic, rachitic? 
Why do some children die after a few hours, a few days, a 
few years of life? Why are some children born into sur- 
roundings where the formative influences of probity or base- 
ness in childhood and youth are so different? Why are some 
born into homes of virtuous, abstemious, and frugal parents 
with clear minds in sound bodies, and living in a wholesome 
atmosphere, and why are other children cast into houses of 
ignorant, ostentatious, shallow parents? Some children come 
within the sphere of influence of cultured relatives or neigh- 
bors, or friends of the family, others into the seductive influ- 
ence of evil. Then there are the circumstances, often un- 
noticed, that cause the selection of a career, the association 
with friends, enemies, the contracting of a marriage, the se- 
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lection of a place of residence; and all this has important 
bearings upon the destiny of others. 

So much for outside conditions. Mere mention of these 
facts will suggest thousands of different conditions, which 
influence the same individual differently, according to his 
coming into any one, and yet he has no control over all this; 
and, further, there are the varied characters, the mental en- 
dowments and inclinations of the children, which are of far 
greater importance than family, body, and surroundings. 

The working upon each other of these innumerable, dif- 
ferent factors in shaping the thoughts and acts of the boy or 
girl, determine results which are often quite beyond the con- 
trol of the man or woman. 

People look among their religious recollections for con- 
solation about this mysterious feature, and there they re- 
member that their God has made the world, and their God 
rules the world, and that they should have faith in their God. 
This may help for the time by throwing on their God the re- 
sponsibility of their troubles, and if they cease thinking of 
themselves, but think of their god, under any form, they and 
their troubles disappear, and they are consoled. We leave 
them there consoled, refreshed. Their time for seeing and 
thinking has hardly come. All they wanted was consolation 
in their hour of need, and blind faith will often bring that. 
But the problem of the chaos is not solved, and will come up 
again. As more and more facts are taken into view, the solu- 
tion by blind faith in the wisdom of God becomes more dif- 
ficult. Reason demands a solution if possible; reason is the 
enemy of blind faith, however sincere. 

The enigma is that what generally brings success, does 
not regularly and of necessity produce success, what gener- 
ally brings disease does not regularly produce sickness, what 
generally receives punishment does not always receive pun- 
ishment, that for a stipend for gaining which generally 
work has to be rendered, sometimes no work is rendered. The 
mystery is even greater when the element of responsibility 
and morality, imponderable factors, are involved. Then there 
remains the mystery why children are born without a chance, 
handicapped and burdened from birth? From the outside, 
the world of human fate looks indeed like a chaos. There is 
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the greatest contrast with the wonderful order in natural 
processes and in the structures of nature. 

We feel the existence of order and justice, though, we 
know not its nature nor how it adjusts. The feeling of jus- 
tice and of order is in us. We cannot do away with it. It 
can be dulled or silenced for a time, but it remains with us. 
It remains, even if merely as the nameless, shapeless fear 
that grips so many, the fear of something terrible their fu- 
ture, and it may be their next moment is pregnant with, and 
above all the fear of death that agonizes the majority. Their 
lives are ever ready to become illustrations of what was 
voiced by Aeschylus in the Eumenides (930): “For the Fates 
have assigned them (the Furies) a despotic sway over men 
in all things; he who feels their terrors, knows not whence 
come the ills of life; for the sire’s long passed crimes bring 
chastening on their sons, and amidst his thoughts of great- 
ness, silent ruin with hostile wrath crushes him.” 

But though we want order, we lose sight of it at times. 
The sense impressions made by objects we pass are stronger 
than the inner desire for order, and than the feeling that it 
is not well to go against the rules of order. Driven back to 
some interior part of our being, it is felt again when sense 
impressions weaken. 

But there comes a time when it is felt plainly and stead- 
ily, and that is generally the time when we ourselves are the 
victims of disorder, of injustice, of oppression, of wrong, 
and we, at the same time, are beyond the reach of help and 
comfort. When no help from the outside is there, nor can 
reach us, then we are left alone with our feeling that there 
is, after all, order somewhere, somehow. 

To thinking people who look for some sort of order in 
this, the answer, “Ways of Providence,” ‘Accidents,’ 
“Chance,” “Stroke of Fortune,” “Casualty,” is insufficient. 
Anaxagoras, the illustrious teacher of Euripides and Socra- 
tes, rejected blind fate as an empty name, and rejected 
chance as being no more than the cause unperceived by hu- 
man reasoning (G. H. Lewes, Biographical History of Philos- 
ophy, Anaxagoras, p. 76). Voltaire, who had a keen insight 
into human affairs, and an astute mind, wrote as his convic- 
tion: “There is no such thing as chance. What we call by 
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that name is the effect we see of a cause which we fail to see.” 
(“Le hasard n’est rien; il n’est point de hasard. Nous avons 
nommeé ainsi l’effet que nous voyons d'une cause que nous 
ne voyons pas.” Voltaire, Lettres de Memmius a Cicéron sur 
des questions de philosophie et de metaphysi que. Lettre ITI. 
Vol. VI, 71482.) Another Frenchman, Bernard le Bovier de 
Fontenelle, said the same: “Is everything only chance? Yes, 
if we wish to give that name to an ordering which is un- 
known to us.” (“Tout est donc hasard? Qui, pourvu qu’on 
donne ce nom a un ordre que |’on ne connait pas.” Fonte- 
nelle, Dialogues des Morts, II, Charles V. et Erasme.) Em- 
erson’s and Carlyle’s writings contain like thoughts, too nu- 
merous to cite. 

From his observations of the world, one, if he maturely 
reflects, comes to believe in and revere a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, manifesting throughout the universe; and the best 
have believed, not blindly, but intelligently, that the mind 
or the intelligent part in us has a connection with that Intel- 
ligence, and that the lights of our reflection and of our reason 
are from it and are of its functions in us and are to be used 
by us; and when developed by our exercise, they give us 
intelligence or knowledge, and so are the means of assimilat- 
ing us to the Supreme Intelligence. That is consonant with 
the universal belief of thinkers and with the teachings of 
the loftiest minds that have appeared among men. 

Where is there a solution that is compatible with reason? 
From time to time, a prophet, that is, an illuminated person, 
Says or a saying is attributed to him, or a man with worldly 
wisdom writes a word, which may lead to a reasonable so- 
lution. 

The prophet Jeremiah is credited with having taught of 
the rules of the Deity (6. Jer. 19): “I will bring evil upon 
this people, even the fruit of their thoughts”; and, (21, Jer. 
14): “‘But I will punish you according to the fruit of your 
doings,’ saith the Lord”; and, (31. Jer. 29, 30): “In those 
days they shall say no more, the fathers have eaten a 
sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge, but 
every one shall die for his own iniquity; every man that 
eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge (3 Isai. 10 
11): “Say ye to the righteous that it shall be well with him; 
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for they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe unto the 
wicked! it shall be ill with him; for the reward of his hands 
shall be given him.” St. Paul said: “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap” (6, Gal. 7). 

These statements, like many more are to the effect 
that what a man reaps, is what he has sown; when it is ill 
with a man, he is given the reward of his hands; the teeth 
of the man are set on edge who has eaten the sour grapes; 
a punitive death is suffered for one’s own iniquity; and the 
evil brought upon a people is the fruit of their thoughts. 

Aeschylus (Choephoroi, 306) wrote: “But O, ye mighty 
Fates! Grant that, by the will of Jove, it may end as justice 
requires ;” “In return for a hostile speech, let a hostile speech 
be paid back,” cries Justice broadly, as she exacts the debt; 
and “In return for a murderous blow, let him suffer a mur- 
derous blow.” “Doers of wrong must suffer,’ thus saith 
the thrice-old proverb.” 

Then there is the famous passage from the Odyssey 
(1., 32): “Strange that men should blame the gods, laying 
all their woes on us, while it is they themselves that bring, 
by their own senseless acts, sorrows which Fate had never 
ordained.” 

Two features in these events, happening at random 
without discrimination or order are rather striking. One 
feature is that the material end of the disorder is furnished 
by natural processes or laws of nature, which give the very 
best illustration of order. The other aspect is that there are 
exposed to the observer at times, some of the workings of 
the chaos which demonstrate a certainty, so great that our 
language has taken as the expression and measure of the 
greatest certainty the one which is “as sure as fate.” Such 
popular expressions often are the concise and direct state- 
ment of knowledge accumulated through the ages: 

The world is then not as much of a moonflaw as it 
sometimes seems. The solution is given by Jeremiah and 
by Paul, by Plato, Emerson and Carlyle: the evil which 
comes to a man is brought upon him as the fruit of his 
thoughts, and the good likewise. Whatever happens to a 
man is the fruit of his doings; his penitential death is for 
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his own iniquity; and what he reaps he has sown. Nothing 
can be more reasonable and more satisfactory than such an 
order of things. It is satisfactory because it does not call in 
any new principle. 

The law of causation, working in time _ space, that 
certain effects are the results of certain causes, that effects 
agree with or correspond accurately to causes, and that 
causes determine their effects in due time, which law is seen 
working in all natural processes, is at once more acceptable 
as an explanation than a supposed arbitrary management of 
a personal god under the name “ways of Providence.” 

Physically, the law of causation acts at all times and 
in every place where an opportunity is given to act. What 
occurs in time and space is subject to our sense perceptions, 
and we are familiar with all successive stages and all con- 
ditions due to causation where the whole, from beginning 
to end, lies in the realm of sense perceptions. Therefore, all 
acts done directly in the material world by human beings 
can be traced from cause to effect. A kick by one will 
produce a contusion or broken bones; the firing by electricity 
of a howitzer will cause the projection, and, in case of con- 
tact, the explosion of the shell, and destruction of what is 
in the way. This, however, is the action in the material 
world of agencies which man sets to work. Neither the action 
of the foot in kicking, nor the firing of the howitzer, are 
the actions of the man. The man is invisible. We see his 
body, the movements of his hands, and speak colloquially 
but with laxity of these as acts of the man. They are not 
the acts of the man. The acts of the invisible man cannot 
be seen nor heard; only their effect in the material world 
is perceptible. So the writing of a letter by the hand is one 
thing, but the motive, the intent, the composition, and the 
will to write are quite different. Holding the pen, pressure, 
flow of ink caught by paper, will always produce evidence 
of writing, and of the laws of gravitation and adhesion act- 
ing invariably. Now the intent, the conception, the compo- 
sition, and bringing together the physical conditions under 
which these actions of the man are made visible to others, 
is not subject to these physical laws. These physical laws 
are subject to the invisible factors which call for the opera- 
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tion of the laws of nature where each cause produces an 
immediate effect. 

Assume that the letter was benevolent, consoling, 
friendly, charming, stinging, venomous, libelous, containing 
fraudulent representations of facts, accepting a bribe offer, 
or was a step in some evil conspiracy. Then you have some 
apparent evidence of the acts of the invisible, the inner man, 
the rational man. The real man is the rational man. The 
acts and omissions of the invisible man, not acting in the 
time and space of our material world, are what the man 
lives in. His inner world is a more real world than the outer. 
All the ink, paper, pens and fingers in the world could not 
produce a single kindly word unless some one thought it 
and wanted another to be cheered thereby. 

All the visible and perceptible acts done in the world 
by man and all the immediate consequences are presenta- 
tions, indications in time and space of invisible acts of in- 
visible men. The invisible conditions, powers, and acts are 
the world of the real man and those factors of laws, cus- 
toms, public authority forms of government, religions, 
creeds, dogmas, traditions, legends, philosophies, ethics, and 
reasoning, inquiring, judging, philosophic speculation, reflec- 
tion, perception of sensations, conception of thoughts, 
memory, common sense, ingenuity, inventiveness, imagina- 
tion, poetry, probity, energy, cheerfulness, modesty, sim- 
plicity, lofty mindedness, tenderness, humility, morality, 
tranquility, kindliness, gratitude, philanthropy, tolerance, 
resignation, thoughtfulness, confidence, perseverance, cour: 
age, friendship, respect, shame, wonder, hope, abstemious: 
ness, industry, love, fascination, impetuosity, fastidiousness, 
sleep, and their contraries, and many more factors, form the 
world of the invisible man. The acts of the invisible man are 
his thoughts, stiffened and materialized by his will. 

One act of the invisible man may have a great many 
results. For instance, a friendly letter, while being written, 
produces in the writer good humor, which fortifies him 
against the adversities of life. It will cause a friendly feeling 
in the recipient. It may give him hope, rouse him out of 
lethargy, cause him to engage in some useful work which 
will benefit a number of others; or a letter accepting a part 
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in a conspiracy may cause in the writer anxiety and appre- 
hension, in the recipient encouragement and consequent 
carrying out of the conspiracy, injury to others, and, after 
years, the revelation of the conspiracy and disgrace and 
physical injury to the writer. This one act of writing the 
letter was a contributing cause to many effects on him, on 
the recipients, on associates, and on the public; and many 
of these effects were not desired and not even looked for by 
the writer. Thus our world is a world only of the physical 
manifestation of the acts of invisible men. 

If it be realized that now for many, many years this 
world has been in existence, that millions of men have lived 
on it, and are living; that the life of each one brought him 
into close contact with many others, that daily and hourly 
each one has affected many others in various ways, feebly 
and without his knowing of it, and that the physical manifes- 
tations of all this are made to fit in and dove-tail, and are 
adjusted in space and time under laws in nature which never 
fail to produce their immediate effect; then it becomes a 
certainty that a fitting-in and an adjustment takes place 
likewise in the invisible portions of this immense whole. 
None can look upon the world and its history and trace any 
individual aspect affecting the destiny, the character, the 
opportunities, the desires of a nation, where we can follow a 
continuous existence, without being convinced that the world 
is governed by law, and that it is kept in order by a principle 
which acts as widely as the world, and is as powerful as the 
whole with all its forces and beings, and that the ruling 
principle is one which is simple, and to which all known 
laws are subservient; that is, the ends of which are effected 
by all known laws. What is the principle, and what is the 
supreme law which all other laws serve? The principle is 
that tendency of the universe to be in harmony as the whole, 
as the union, as the unit. And the law which all other laws 
carry out is compensation to adjust disharmony, to bring 
things into order so that they are harmonious. 

It is not well to accept anything on the mere authority 
of any teacher or any book. Neither is it well to disregard 
any information that may aid the inquiry. Some, among 
them Jeremiah, Paul, Buddhist Sutras, Puranas, and the 
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loftiest writers of the West, indicate the working of this 
simple law of harmony and union. That law is that every 
man, for every thought and every deed, and all his thoughts 
and all his deeds, reaps their results, their consequences, to 
the last and remotest, and finest. 

Here then is the law that satisfies our sense of justice and 
of order. We recognize at once that that law means adjust- 
ment, order, harmony, and oneness. Disturbances have to 
be adjusted, and disturbances adjust themselves under a 
tendency of universal harmony’ 

When adjustment and equalization have to be made for 
the acts of a man, many factors are involved. Man is a be- 
ing that has a certain amount of knowledge; and his respon- 
sibility for his acts and omissions and the consequent effects 
on him, are measured by his knowledge of what is right and 
how far he is wrong. His knowledge is an important fac- 
tor. The compensating law acts, not mechanically; though 
it acts automatically, it acts unerringly, and takes account 
of responsibility. 

In extending the conception of causation, it is well to re- 
member that when we speak of a relation as causal, we do 
not see the cause, not even in the physical world. When 
paper is burned and turned into ashes, or a pitcher, falling, 
breaks, or poison kills, we do not see the cause. All we see 
is a succession of phenomena. Causality we cannot see. 
Invariableness of physical antecedence and physical sequence 
is all that we see of causation, as Hume correctly maintained. 
Night and day also have an invariableness of antecedence 
and sequence, but there we do not connect them as the one 
being the cause of the other. 

This mysterious relation we call cause, has been a crux 
to the philosophers. It is transcendental. It comes from 
beyond the realm in which we live through our senses. Some 
said that a force, a power, produced the effect. But that is 
merely a play with words. All we see is the antecedent and 
the sequence; power we cannot see. Some said that cause 
is believed in because it is an innate idea, an irresistible be- 
lief when certain kinds of antecedents and sequence are ob- 
served. Beyond that none have gone. 


What is called a cause even in physical processes is in- 
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deed something furnished by the mind. The sense percep- 
tions never show more than the phenomena which follow 
one the other, universally and necessarily. So if this concep- 
tion of causation is understood, it will be seen that it is not 
derived from any experiences in the physical world, but that 
it comes from the mind, from within. Causation is not 
peculiar to the physical world. The mind conceives causa- 
tion in the physical world, but not alone in the physical world. 
The mind conceives causation also elsewhere. ‘The concep- 
tion of causation comes from the mind, not from the phe- 
nomena. It is then no great step to apply this idea of caus- 
ation to responsibility, that is, to the moral realm of man. 
An effect or a group of effects, as the case may be, agree 
with their cause. It does not, nor do they, necessarily re- 
semble it, though it and they often do. When we come to 
man’s moral being, cause is measured by responsibility. To 
equilibrate a cause as measured by responsibility, there is 
produced an effect by the perception of pleasure or pain. 
By the sensation of pleasure or pain men are made to know 
the results of the causes they have started and by which 
they produce harmonious or inharmonious effects outside 
themselves, in the exterior world. 

Here is to be noted the difference of cause and effect 
shown in natural processes, and that shown where the cause 
is in the invisible man, is projected into the exterior world, 
and the effect is a modification of the sensations of the invis- 
ible man through the phenomena of the physical world. The 
equaling or agreeing or corresponding of the effect with the 
cause is, in the case of the invisible man, gaged according 
to his responsibility, his knowledge of right and wrong. 
The ordering reaction is subtle and is one of proportion, dif- 
ferent from the natural processes of science. The element, 
the determining factor, the criterium, is responsibility which 
is relative. A negligible pecadillo, because quite natural 
with an undeveloped person, may be a great disturbance of 
harmony if chargeable to one higher on the scale of experi- 
ence and evolution. Of all this the law is as wide as the 
world, deep as all its planes, because being the tendency of 
the universe itself to find its balance as a harmonious whole. 
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The main point is that there must be, there is, an adjustment 
by reaction; the when, the where, the how, are subsidiary 
to the possibilities afforded by conditions limited by space 
and time. 

If this tendency of the universe to restore itself to equi- 
librium be accepted as the law of laws, at once the simplest 
and the one of widest scope, how does that effect the chaos? 
Why is not the equilibrium restored? What of the great 
power if chaos prevails after so many thousands and mil- 
lions of years? How did things ever get into so bad a con- 
dition of disorder? Answers, if any, cannot be made within 
this space. But to appreciate the working of the law of 
compensation, two features of the situation should be no- 
ticed. 

One is that the physical effects of realized, concreted 
thoughts are necessarily separated in space and time, and 
the compensating action of the law is necessarily divided in 
space and in time, because so many, infinitely many, adjust- 
ments have to be made continually, and the persons acting 
and acted upon are separated by space and time. Before 
illustrating this the other feature is to be noticed. 

A man is invisible. He is a complex being, a mass of 
knowledge, charged with responsibility, and having concep- 
tions, thoughts, tendencies, character, desire, sense impres- 
sions. He does not come into being when his body is born, 
nor does he cease to exist when his body dies. He is inti- 
mately connected with his body, in which he awakens at 
about the age of seven. He lives in it, he acts through it, 
he feels through it. But it is a laxity of speech to identify 
him with his body. The invisible man is the real actor, and 
the time during which he is in a physical body is short, and 
the place where that body is, is limited because no two phy- 
sical bodies can be in the same place at the same time. That 
is the reason why the reaction of an act may be a long time 
away until suitable persons can be brought together under 
suitable conditions. But they are brought together, no mat- 
ter how long it takes. It may be in the next life, it may be 
in a subsequent life. 

A man engaged in manufacturing builds up a good busi- 
ness; he works, saves, takes judicious risks. He develops 
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independence, self-reliance, and responsibility, earns the for- 
tune that comes legitimately as his reward in this line of his 
activities; he becomes a bank director, a capitalist, and en- 
joys homage and power. He knows, from past experience, 
the value of a sound body, so he takes care of his; he 1s 
frugal, industrious, and permits himself no great liberties. 
As he ages, he preserves his characteristics, the ability to 
think quickly and clearly in the field of his business interests, 
and his body is alert, his face ruddy, his eyes bright. This 
man has sown well, and the traits he has perfected are a part 
of his nature and his character. But that is not all he has 
and is. There are other sides. In his factories, the work- 
ingmen, the women, and the laboring children, all are in hell. 
There is but poor pay, except for a few overseers; for his 
wage slaves there are bad places to work, long hours, im- 
paired eyesight, tuberculosis, immorality, drunkenness, per- 
sonal injuries from accidents. Our business man is not a 
bad fellow, but why should he worry about these things? 
If his employees do not like their places, they do not have to 
work for him. A part of his make-up is gross, unprincipled 
selfishness, indifference to the harm he does or permits. 
Then his body dies. So he, when reborn, is born a child to a 
factory girl, who is sickly, brutal, debased. “There shall he 
suffer whatever destiny and the dread Fates have spun for 
him with their thread of doom when his mother gave him 
birth—hote min teke meter.” (Odyssey VII., 196.) The child 
is sickly, remains ailing, grows up in dirty, brutalizing sur- 
roundings; his playmates are similar outcasts. When six 
years, the poor child is put to work to earn a few pennies, a 
miserable youth, without health, without hope, without a 
chance. Who, if he knew that in the body of this poor child 
was our successful friend, or a bribe-taking factory inspector 
who strengthened the hands of evildoers, or some former so- 
called leader of fashion who had the power and the condi- 
tions to help, but whose only idols were frivolity and waste, 
any one of a number of males and females whose indiffer- 
ence, acts, omissions are producing causes for the existence 
of just such poor, damned factory children, would say that 
there was no cause, no law, no order in the ignominious birth, 
the sickly body, the dark life, the evil destiny of that factory 
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child, spun for him by the dread Fates with their thread of 
doom? : 

Indeed, there is no chaos. The world appears as chaos, 
but the appearance is deceptive. There is order, law, and 
justice everywhere. The natural processes working openly 
are the immediate means for carrying out the demands of 
the supreme law of moral causation. The brick that falls 
and kills the passer-by, the railroad wreck, all accidents, are 
the carrying-out, through human or natural agencies of sen- 
tences, of decrees of the supreme law. They may be called 
the ways of Providence, if it is understood that they are the 
ways provided for the restoration of equilibrium and har- 
mony by the only way possible, that the effects shall be 
brought home and be made to neutralize the causes. “Le 
hasard est un sobriquet de la Providence.” Chance is a nick- 
name for Providence, said Chamford. 

These agencies may be called chance, but chance is a 
mask for cause. Fate is not chance; Fate is sure. Than 
the saying “Sure as Fate’ none is more true. Fate is sure 
because all the causes which determine it are there, and 
when the conditions mature under which the equilibrating 
effect or series of effects can appear, then the fate is there, 
and he who was once the actor is now in a time and place and 
under conditions where the Furies “have their despotic sway 
over him in all things” as the great mystic tragedian has it. 

Do these views seem harsh and unpalatable, and not 
nearly as comfortable as the customary haven of rest? If 
they do, they will not appear so for long. There is in man 
that unconscious knowledge that he is not what he seems, 
that he is not a little man, small though he may be at times, 
but that he is in infinitudes and immensities of space and 
time, and that he is even beyond that. Union with the All 
is what he is drawn to, because he is the All. Order he 
wants, because it is an expression of union. He wants it, 
even at the expense of his personality and its sensations. 
As soon as he is convinced that there is order in the chaos, 
and if he merely intends to live so as to reduce the chaos 
into order as far as he can, then he sees the way to freedom, 
and the life in this world will have a different meaning for 
him. 


























THE EFFECTS OF THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 
UPON LIFE. 


By Frances Allen Ross. 


met a Theosophist who practiced its teachings. Such 

statements have a value in calling one to self-analysis 

and to a study of the subject. While, as students of 
theosophical teachings, we do not claim to show better char- 
acteristics than any of our non-theosophical friends, it is 
well to review our lives long enough to find out what effect 
these teachings have had upon us, or what effect they would 
have if we lived according to them. 

The hypothesis that all life has its root in one, common, 
Universal Spirit, is the basis of the doctrine of Brotherhood, 
the first and most important teaching of Theosophy. The 
logical result of this belief would be a gradual disappearance 
of racial, religious and class antagonisms, and a growing 
spirit of tolerance. It requires no wisdom to draw such a 
conclusion; but it necessitates considerable pondering upon 
the subject, and a great deal of discipline of the animal man 
and his brain to maintain actually this attitude of mind, and 
to feel as kindly toward all men as he should. Most of us 
have certain racial and religious antipathies that are not 
overcome, except by diligent practice of a special attitude of 
mind. 

It has been interesting to me to see people in the New 
York subway observe each other, and to note that compara- 
tively few look with brotherly eyes at their neighbors. I 
do not suggest that we be blind, that we blunt our analytical 
judgment, or try to see goodness instead of badness; but we 
can learn to see and still be tolerant. We can look and not 
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be disgusted or shocked or disturbed, and, in the meantime, 
present a pleasanter countenance to the beholder who is 
watching us. 

An acquaintance of mine was relating, in the presence of 
a third woman, her unfortunate experience in dealing with a 
Japanese. Our friend, who happens to like the Japanese, 
immediately said: “Now don’t lay that up against the whole 
race; some Americans think if another person has a little 
different squint to his eye, he can’t possibly be as good as if 
he were born in this country.” We do not necessarily love 
our own land or our own country less, if we have an honest 
and persistent endeavor to understand another race and 
study its good characteristics, worthy of our imitation. 

I do not need to repeat here the fact that there is no 
bigotry in the world equal to that engendered by the belief 
that one’s own religion is superior to all others. A few weeks 
ago, I went to a conference of social workers in the Young 
Mens Christian Association building, and on my way out 
glanced at the books they had for sale and then picked up 
and, out of pure curiosity, bought a little pamphlet entitled 
“The Non-Christian Religions Inadequate.” It contained 
such an arraignment of the Buddhist, Chinese and other 
Oriental faiths as to indicate to a mere tyro in Theosophical 
teaching that its writer did not understand the religious sys- 
tems he was judging and comparing so unfavorably with 
Christianity. On the other hand, I have heard Theosophical 
students make disparaging remarks about Christianity, prov- 
ing that their Theosophy had not yet taken effect. 

The teachings regarding the seven rounds and races 
throw light on puzzling passages in the scripture of many 
countries, and also upon questions that have baffled scien- 
tists. While these teachings give us information and furnish 
much of the substructure of our belief, they have, perhaps, 
less immediate bearing upon the moral and spiritual side of 
life than any of the others. 

But it is impossible to conceive of any one accepting the 
teachings of karma and reincarnation without experiencing 
a change in his attitude toward life and toward all related 
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things. Long before I knew anything about Theosophy or 
even the word, I wondered why I had to go through certain 
experiences. I had, in my own way, pushed the causes back 
to my birth, and finally fixed upon my parents the blame of all 
my troubles. Still I was not quite satisfied with these con- 
clusions, and, evidently, so unremitting was my question- 
ing that, one night, without ever having read any such the- 
ories, the revelation of my birth, of a certain choice of parent- 
age and of my circumstances being the result of my own 
past actions, came to me with such distinctness and with such 
force of truth that I was then and there convinced, and 
accepted the revelation as a fact. The immediate effect upon 
me was to assume the responsibility for everything that had 
occurred and to forgive those upon whom I had cast much 
of the burden of my sickness and misery. This was the 
beginning of a slow but steady progress. 

Anyone who accepts these two related teachings knows 
that he must work out his own salvation and that he cannot 
hope for rewards he has not earned by his own efforts. Nor 
will he complain about his arduous duties or his unhappy lot. 
If he does not like his environment, he knows he can create 
a new one in due course of time. “Man is his own star.” 

Now it must be admitted that there may be more oppon- 
ents of Theosophists, who are patient under adversity, than 
there are Theosophists. Many Christians accept their cir- 
cumstances as the will of God, and resign themselves to this 
higher power; some believe that “whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth.” Still, however resigned or trusting such persons 
may be, their attitude is not based upon reason, and any faith 
which cannot produce a reason for its existence is a blind 
faith and is likely at any time to be overthrown. 

Of great import among thesophical teachings, which are 
all interrelated, is the one concerning the seven-fold nature 
of man. This one, even if only, partially understood, points 
the student toward his divine source. It shows man the way 
to know himself and the way to know his God. Briefly 
stated, man is composed of four lower principles, life, form, 
desire and body, in which is incarnated a thinker, the human 
ego, who unites the lower quaternary to the impersonal Uni- 
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versal Spirit and body (called in theosophical literature atma- 
buddhi) ; thus man is constituted a seven-fold being. 

This conception may seem strange and absurd to those 
who know or have heard about only body, soul, and spirit, 
and can but vaguely discriminate between them. We need 
not dwell long upon the body, with which we are so familiar. 
To the presence in it of form, life, and desire, each person, 
who stops to think at all, will readily assent even though he 
may not understand these as distinct principles. Let us give 
our attention for a few moments to the three higher princi- 
ples: atma, buddhi, and manas. 

Theosophy does not use the term God as the Christians do, 
thereby meaning a manifested universal creator, to whom 
human attributes are given; but it postulates an absolute 
unmanifested causeless cause, periodically coming into exist- 
ence. This ex-istence, as the word originally implies, being a 
coming out of or standing out of real Being, or, as the Secret 
Doctrine expresses it; Be-ness. This existence, which is 
phenomenal, manifests itself in and by seven degrees or 
states of matter. The highest state is called atma—meaning 
breath or spirit—and corresponds to our conception of Uni- 
versal Spirit. It may seem paradoxical to say that the highest 
state of matter is spirit, but when the Theosophist speaks of 
“matter” he does not mean gross physical matter, but that 
which is in a state of manifestation. In reality when the 
Christian speaks of Spirit, he has a concept of something 
substantial, for the human mind cannot hold unsubstantial 
ideas before its attention. Buddhi is the garment, the vesture, 
of atma, spirit, when spirit manifests. Therefore, the most 
attenuated matter of which we can imagine is spirit-matter 
or the universal atma-buddhi. 

Atma-Buddhi is spirit in its vesture, the consciousness of 
which is so superior to that of the animal man that it would 
be of no service whatsoever to it unless some sort of a link 
or line of communication were made between it and the four 
lower principles. This link between Atma-Buddhi, the 
supramundane, divine, universal, impersonal principles and 
the animal four-fold man is formed by manas, the mind, 
which, incarnating in the body of the animal man, makes it 
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possible for man to rise to his divine source, “to know God.” 
Only through the son (the manas) can the Father be revealed. 
Man could not speak of himself as “I” were it not for this 
line of communication between atma-buddhi and the body. 

Assuming that this sevenfold division of man is true— 
that man is physical body, form, life, desire, and mind; soul 
and divine soul—spirit—what conclusions would we be forced 
to draw and how would these conclusions affect our life? 

The real man is not his body, his form, his life (that 1s, 
the vitality in his body), nor his desire nature. Let us pause 
here a moment. If man is not these four principles, if he is 
not the animal man, and if he truly believes he is not this 
animal man, what would be the result? He must think he is 
something, and he would most naturally conclude that he 
was that which was thinking about himself. Now, if he 
already knew he was not the animal with its desires, he 
would in thought begin to disconnect himself from his body 
and its desires, and would no sooner identify himself with 
his lower nature than he would take his clothes to be himself. 
The fact of the matter is that our desires have so enslaved 
our minds, that it is well nigh impossible to think that the 
mind is not desire, because our thoughts are the thoughts 
of desire. However, if we accept this teaching we must 
know that our desires are not the mind, and not the real we. 

This is the first step toward conquering the lower nature. 
The moment we can hold the mind to the idea that our de- 
sires are not ourselves, we have a grip upon them. If we 
believe our desires are ourselves; we would kill ourselves by 
trying to conquer them. When we understand the desires 
are a force, like steam or electricity, which we can direct, 
control and transmute, we have begun to learn the first great 
lesson of living. This is also the first step taken toward con- 
scious immortality. 

For many people this is the first step toward restoration 
not only to moral but toward physical health. Most of the 
diseases, the poverty, suffering, issue from our desire nature. 
I remember with distinctness the dav when I read this in a 
magazine. It did not take me one hour to make the appli- 
cation; it possessed my mind with such intensity that within 
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one month from that day my entire environment was altered, 
and my body was being recreated as fast as nature could 
work. My friends thought a miracle had been performed. I 
thought so myself. It was only the natural result of taking 
a true thought into my system. We can inocculate our 
minds with thoughts, and, if we will only let them, the 
thoughts will “take.’”’ The reason why our thoughts don’t 
“take” is because we have not really grasped them; we have 
not taken in the full force of their light. 

The association of the mind with atma-buddhi gives us 
a Christ mind; which is to say, a mind illuminated by deity. 
The New Testament says: “Let that mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” That kind of a mind is the indi- 
vidual thinker turning toward and trying to identify itself 
with its Father in Heaven and affirming that “I” and my 
Father are one.” It also tells us that we are “transformed by 
the renewing of the mind.” The mind becomes dark and dis- 
torted by entangling itself with the senses, and it needs to 
become refreshed by looking in the opposite direction. As 
the mind turns God-ward, by which is meant, as it believes in 
these higher principles which constitute the apex of its 
nature, and in faith depends upon them and has confidence in 
them, God becomes a very present help in trouble. Though 
we flee to the uttermost parts of the earth, God is there, for 
God is the apex of our nature. 

We cannot help believing in God, to use the Christian 
term, if we accept the teaching of the sevenfold constitution 
of man as taught by Theosophy. “Know ye not that ye (your 
body) are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth within you?” Again, “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within.” 

The student of Divine Wisdom understands that to know 
himself as a sevenfold being necessitates his knowing God, 
and that he cannot know God until he knows himself. He 
will know himself and God, because God is his highest 
principle. 

While we know the above passages of scripture, our 
religious practice has been based on an opposite assumption. 
To know God, we have gone to church, prayed to a human 
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creator outside, who we believed, could hear our prayers, and 
whose laws we blasphemously implied could be set aside in 
favor of our petitions; and we worshipped the form of his 
son, Jesus Christ. Without enlarging upon the absurd feat- 
ures, let us see how Theosophy helps us to understand these 
matters. And let it be understood at the outset that the 
earnest theosophical student aspires to be no less reverent, 
no less devoted, no less Christian, in the exact sense of the 
term. 

If God is within each person, it is more logical and sim- 
ple to try to understand and communicate and appeal to that 
which is so near than to try to reach out so far to a person- 
ality disconnected from us and separated by great intervals 
of space. What do we formulate in our minds when we say 
“God” or “Our Father?” Why, the idea of a power that can 
help us; and by praying to it we hope to bring about the 
necessary relationship, but we do not feel quite sure that it 
will bring about what we want. And yet all the power we 
think we have, is all we can use. If we do not think we can 
do a thing, all the gods on Olympus could not confer power 
upon us. Therefore, the theosophist addresses or evokes 
the God within, his Higher Self. Moreover, he does not be- 
lieve that Christ can save him. The doctrine of vicarious 
atonement is not only unjust, against law and order, but 
against self-respect. Man can develop the Christ principle 
in himself, which he does by uniting his mind with the two 
higher principles. Atma-Buddhi-Manas represent the 
Christ, and each human being has the opportunity of perform- 
ing, finishing this work and bringing about this union. 

Christ is thus an example, for us to follow. By trying 
to do as he did we shall be developing him in ourselves. We 
can reverence such a being as we reverence all great souls. 
If one still needs to cling to worship of form, we say: by all 
means, worship the divinest form which you know. If, how- 
ever, one’s mind has accepted the theosophic teaching above 
stated, one begins to withdraw from the outer forms of 
worship and turns his attention to discovering the Self 
within. 

Now, to the person brought up in the Christian faith, the 
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transition from an acquired dependence upon Christ with- 
out, to a dependence upon a Christ, a Higher Self, within, 
which he does not see nor feel, is difficult. The abandon- 
ment of form to which he has directed his devotion and pray- 
ers leaves him with a feeling of uncertainty, for he has not 
yet found the “no form’’—the pure Consciousness which he 
seeks. There being no object toward which to direct the 
“religious feeling,’ the emotional side of his nature has no 
stimulus and he longs for the old warmth and fervor in which 
there seemed at least to be life. He begins to doubt whether 
he has not given up something vital and substituted in its 
place cold, comfortless ideas, which give him no assurance 
of finding God or himself, and leaves the heart bare and un- 
comforted. , 

Many can not go through this stage. Some return to 
the “good old Christian faith,” some wander in the nether 
regions of thought, but do not enter the real theosophic life. 
If Theosophy is to become a reality it must lead us to con- 
sciousness of a living presence within, the Higher Self, the 
Father in Heaven. 

The aim of religion is to unite man to God or as theoso- 
phy prefers to say, the Higher Self. When man becomes 
united to his higher Self he knows God. How can this be 
brought about? for we only know that which is on the same 
plane with us. We see physical objects with our eyes and 
hear sounds with our bodily ears; we hear not super-physical 
things and we see not the things above the plane of sense 
perception. “Ancient Theosophists claimed, and so do mod- 
ern, that the infinite cannot be known by the finite—that is, 
sensed by the finite self—but that the divine essence could be 
communicated to the higher spiritual self in a state of 
ecstacy.” This state of consciousness called ecstacy was de- 
fined by Plotinus as “the liberation of the mind from its finite 
consciousness, becoming one and identified with the Infinite.” 

We said above that man identifies himself with his de- 
sires and, therefore, his mind becomes enslaved by them. 
The man then knows nothing but desire. To whatever is 
our object of thought to that the mind conforms itself, and 
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that object possesses us. Some years ago I met a gentleman 
who for many years was well known in the neighborhood of 
Boston, as a profound student of Emerson and an excellent 
interpreter of his writings. This man began life as a poor 
shoemaker, but in his youth became interested in the Con- 
cord sage, and used to read his writings during all his spare 
moments, and meditated upon them. So great was his devo- 
tion to Emerson that he came to understand him; his opin- 
ions regarding Emerson were sought after and he became 
quite a noted Emerson teacher and lecturer. Furthermore, 
he had so thoroughly absorbed Emerson’s spirit that he, to 
a marked degree, resembled Emerson in feature. It is a fact 
that we become like that to which we devote ourselves in 
thought, and even the body conforms more or less to its form. 
If we read the lives of some of the Christian mystics we find 
that they were transformed in feature. St. Francis of As- 
sissi, [ believe, even reproduced on his own body the wounds 
of his crucified Saviour. 

In all these cases, the mind becomes liberated from the 
lowest plane on which it is conscious and identifies itself 
with something on a higher plane. By a gradual ascent of 
thought from physical to spiritual ideas, the mind “o’er leaps 
itself,” and just as water passes beyond the state of liquidity 
to a state of steam, so thought passes beyond a state of think- 
ing, and passes into being conscious spiritually. 

We acquire knowledge of the Higher Self through think- 
ing upon it and through that kind of meditation which has 
been described as silent and unuttered prayer, or, as Plato 
expressed it, “the ardent turning of the soul toward God, 
not to ask any particular good (as in the common meaning 
of prayer) but for good itself—for the Universal, Supreme 
Good.” “Therefore,” says he, “remain silent in the presence 
of the divine ones, till they remove the clouds from thine 
eyes and enable thee to see by the light which issues from 
themselves, not what appears as good to thee, but what is 
intrinsically good.” 

In the Key to Theosophy (page 46), Madame Blavatsky 
says that real prayer is nota petition. “It is a mystery 
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rather; an occult process by which finite and conditioned 
thoughts and desires, unable to be assimilated by the abso- 
lute spirit which is unconditioned, are translated into spirit- 
ual wills and the will; such process being called ‘spiritual 
transmutation.’ The intensity of our ardent aspirations 
changes prayer into the ‘philosopher’s stone,’ or that which 
transmutes lead into pure gold.” 

All persons who persist in this kind of meditation, or 
prayer, gain divine wisdom. Ammonius Saccas was styled 
the God-taught, because he received his knowledge from his 
Higher Self, and not from outside teachers. Christ claimed 
that what he did, he did not of himself, “but the Father 
(that is, the Higher Self), within me, He doeth the works.” 

Each one gains results and benefits according to his 
nature and his needs. This article is quite personal. My aim 
is to present what are facts to me, rather than speculations 
or belief in other possible results. From this viewpoint the 
effects of Theosophical teachings upon the life appear to me 
as follows: 

1. An appreciation of other races. 

2. A greater tolerance of the religions of other coun- 
tries and people. 

3. Fixing the blame of our unhappy lot and all one’s 
sickness, loss, poverty and the whole train of miseries, upon 
ourselves. From this necessarily arises the conviction: 

a. That we must create new and better conditions. 

b. That complaints are useless and that we should 
take up life where we find it with as much cheerfulness 
and patience as we can summon. 

4. A growing idea that “I” am not this animal man and, 
therefore, “I” can control it. 

5. The displacement of vain prayers, by efforts to un- 
derstand the Higher Self. 

6. Cessation of worship of form as a religious act. This 
is a purely personal result. 

7. A just recognition of all Saviors and Masters. 

8. A growing consciousness of something within, which 
we have called God and tried to reach outside. 
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SPIRITUAL REBIRTH 
By Aquila Kempster 


HILE considering this subject, so many interest- 
ing angles confront one that it becomes evident 
that in a short introductory paper like the pres- 
ent nothing more can be considered than one or 

two of the most obvious phases. And I think probably the 
most familiar and yet most illusive of these are to be found 
in the New Testament teaching. 

Of course, the general idea of the Christian church re- 
garding regeneration or spiritual rebirth, or being saved, is 
fairly simple and, after all, a material conception. Usually 
a man’s conversion—supposing it to be thorough and sin- 
cere, actual spiritual rebirth—seems, according to the 
church, to occur in two ways. First, a man of ordinary 
moral calibre, neither particularly good nor bad, gradually 
and by slow degrees becomes what is called sanctified. The 
process is recognized as long as it appears to be extremely 
difficult to draw any sharp dividing line between the ordin- 
ary good man, who keeps all the law and the prophets, and 
the one who is declared sanctified. Such a man takes no 
short cuts, neither has he any very drastic experiences to 
cause him to desire such cuts. 

Another man, however, in whom the church is—if it is 
following sincerely after the methods of Christ—much more 
interested, is the plain, unregenerate sinner, who becomes 
what is called convicted of sin, which really means that his 
soul has bceome sated with the particular line of experi- 
ences it has received, and demands a change of diet. The 
turn in such cases is frequently sharp and radical; far more 
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so than the apparent cause may seem to justify. It may be 
accomplished during the stress of purely psychic emotion 
—perhaps even under the profane sledge-hammer blows of 
a Billy Sunday, who, intellectually considered, may be in- 
finitely the inferior of the man he converts. 

Now, if we accept the idea of these two men—the one 
gradually and the other suddenly reborn—as it is quite pos- 
sible they may have been, no matter how or by what appar- 
ently inadequate means, if we accept the fact that they are, 
truly spiritually reborn, what are we to suppose has hap- 
pend to them? That they have suddenly become spiritual 
giants? Mahatmas? Masters? Surely not; or else the 
word “birth” is wrongly indicated. Besides which, experi- 
ence disproves any such ability to leap from hell to heaven 
at a single bound. In addition, let me suggest that pos- 
sibly it is erroneous to suppose that the intellectual heads 
of the Christian churches believe in any such fallacy. They 
do, however, follow the example of Jesus, and refrain from 
telling all they know, lest they hurt some little one who is 
not yet able to bear the truth. Take the Roman church, 
for instance, with its myriads of unintellectual dependents, 
only held back from savagery by their abject credulity, by 
their ignorant bigotry. These have to be developed, led, 
held in bounds by methods suited to their capacities. They 
can understand only gross material things, and so are led 
slowly on by the ideas of a personal God, a material heaven, 
and a real fiery hell. The very gross materiality of their 
spiritual ideas, that we are apt to criticise too quickly, is 
all that holds many an Italian, aye, and many a hot-blooded 
Irishman back from too strenuous methods of accomplish- 
ing his desires. Suppose their priests teach them Theosophy 
with its reasonableness, with its kama loca in place of an 
imminent hell of real fire, with rewards and punishments 
infinitely delayed—for so it would appeal to them—what 
would be the result? It would undoubtedly be taking the 
crutches away from the cripple, and surely the elder broth- 
ers are too wise to do any such thing. 

However, to return to the idea of spiritual rebirth. I[ 
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have thought it might be interesting to consider two bible 
cases, which seem to constitute a paradox. That need not 
seem surprising, I suppose, as we are warned by those who 
may be assumed to know, that the methods of expression 
on the spiritual plane are directly opposite to those we use 
and understand on this, our human, material plane. Hence 
the necessity apparently for special senses by which we 
shall be able to understand the operations of spirit. 

The paradox in the two cases I want to call attention 
to consists in the fact that the one man was sincerely anxious 
to find the truth, or that which should enable him to be 
spiritually reborn. Yet, despite his earnest effort to find 
the way, he quite missed it. The second man was in no 
wise desirous of finding the way; in fact, when he heard 
of the way he was violently opposed to it, and yet was 
forced into it. Both these men were Pharisees, and there- 
fore disciples of the highest intellectual schools of their day. 
Both, as far as we can gather, were sincere, broad-minded 
men. The first was Nicodemus, and the second, Saul of 
Tarsus. 

It will be remembered that Nicodemus was a ruler in 
Israel, who came to Jesus by night in order to learn what 
the truth was, that he might be saved by it. And the first 
words Jesus spoke proved the seeker’s undoing. He said: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God’; meaning, presumably, 
by the kingdom of God, that truth his visitor had come to 
seek. 

Now the Pharisees and Saducees were undoubtedly the 
most intellectual Jews of their time. Their schools of phil- 
osophy with such leaders as Gamaliel and Philo, whose fame 
we have with us even today, were mostly devoted to the 
study of the Law; and by Law was meant, not law as we 
understand it today, but the law of God, of Jehovah, as 
interpreted by their law givers from Moses down to the 
then present head of the council of the Sanhedrin. So we 
may assume that this Nicodemus, being a ruler of the Jews 
and a Pharisee, was a more than average intellectual man, 
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and would be learned in religious matters. Evidently he was 
open-minded, and anxious to hear the truth or he would 
never have risked his official reputation by going to an 
uneducated and discredited provincial like Jesus. 

But when Jesus said that to understand the truth he 
must be born again, this intellectual man could not make 
head nor tail of the matter. Of course, it is only fair in this 
connection to remember that the idea was absolutely new 
to this man, while we and our forbears have had it dinned 
into us for nineteen hundred years; so perhaps we should 
not consider him too dense about the matter. Anyway, we 
have him accepting the words as they sounded in his ears, 
at their face value; and they evidently meant nothing in the 
world to him. So we find him voicing his perplexity: “How 
can a man be born again? Can he enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?” 

And what does Jesus answer? Surely, seeing this man’s 
evident sincerity he would make some attempt at elucidation. 
But no; presumably he saw that despite his visitor’s intel- 
lectuality and sincerity, he was quite unable to perceive the 
truth, because his spiritual eyes and ears were still unopen. 
So he merely reproaches him with gentle sarcasm, saying: 
“Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these things?” 

Then later, as if commenting in his own mind on the 
condition of this seeker after truth, he further complicates 
matters for poor Nicodemus—and probably for many of us, 
his descendants—by uttering this pregnant saying: “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. So is every one that is born of the spirit.” 

Now we come to the other Pharisee, who was not seek- 
ing, and yet was chosen, distinctly against his will, which 
seems to me to be the very kernel of the suggested paradox. 
This man, Saul of Tarsus, was a disciple of Gamaliel and a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, as he often proclaimed. And, 
externally at least, there was no gradual growth into spir- 
itual understanding. One moment we find him a violent 
persecutor of the Christians, and the next Christ’s fore- 
most intellectual protagonist. 
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Now, accepting the story in its bald materiality, that 
one Saul of Tarsus, while on the way to Damascus to arrest 
certain Christians, was stricken suddenly and without warn- 
ing, and that he really heard the voice of God reproaching 
him with: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” Sup- 
pose, I say, we accept that literally, and in view of what is 
known of the subjective mind and its possibilities, I, for 
one, would feel very chary about repudiating it. But, ac- 
cepting it, there arises the interesting question: why the 
swift conversion of Saul, who did not want to be converted, 
and the rejection of Nicodemus, who did. 

Both, as we have seen, were highly intellectual men, as 
deduced from the fact that they were Pharisees of high 
standing. And it is only fair to remember that these sects 
of Saducees and Pharisees were, despite the scathing denun- 
ciations of Jesus because of their attitude toward his teach- 
ings, which they naturally regarded from their intellectual 
standpoint as illogical and misleading, these sects, despite 
all suggested New Testament criticism, were recognized as 
the very flower of intellectual and religious culture. So 
the point here in question is why Saul and Nicodemus, both 
men of social prominence and educated in the same philo- 
sophical and religious schools, should be so separated in the 
ability to understand spiritual knowledge. Saul, spoken to 
suddenly, recognizes the purport, the meaning back of God’s 
words to him; but Nicodemus utterly fails to understand 
the words of Jesus. 

The only solution that seems adequate is that Saul’s 
spiritual faculties had been gradually opening long before— 
possibly many lives before—the word that waked him to his 
new spiritual life was spoken. This would, of course, ac- 
count for his quick recognition of the meaning back of the 
spoken words, and his unquestioning acceptance of that 
meaning as applicable to an immediate and radical change 
of life. 

And Nicodemus, who failed despite his willingness? 
Well, it seems to me he failed because he had been uncon- 
sciously feeding on and accepting words as being real things, 
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and so had failed to even learn the alphabet of the spiritual 
ideas of which they are such poor symbols. He was bound 
fast to his belief in the meaning of words themselves, and, 
as has been clearly indicated, the holding on to words them- 
selves, rather than using them simply as doors, as it were, 
to lead us to other things than themselves, will bind us as 
surely as it bound Nicodemus. The door idea might lead 
to another simile. Suppose above a door through which all 
humanity must enter, is written, “Enter all who can.” The 
door is shut, and most of those desiring to enter strive to 
pull it outwards; and the more they pull so, the less possible 
it is to enter, because the door opens inwards. They insist on 
interpreting the word “enter” in their own way, and as long 
as they so insist, they never enter. But perhaps a little child, 
who has not been spoiled with erudite instructions concern- 
ing the derivation and the root and the intellectual meaning 
of the writing above the door, and has no strength to wrestle 
with the refractory barrier, or wisdom to argue about it, 
but desiring to go in, gives the door a perfectly natural push; 
then the door yields inward, and the child passes through 
where strong men have failed to pass. This illustration may 
seem inadequate and absurd. The man who pulled and 
failed; might be said, would just naturally change his tac- 
tics, and push. But in life, real life, does he? Doesn’t he 
keep on pulling out and insisting that that is the right way, 
because, perhaps, his father and his father’s father have al- 
ways pulled. And we are told that the difficulty of this 
entering the kingdom is just as foolishly simple as that, and 
that all through the ages intellect has been the great and 
final stumbling block. Because, you see, an intellectual man 
has become so clever that he can produce an irrefutable 
argument to prove that the door can and must be opened by 
pulling it out. But the foolish little one that does not even 
know what the philosopher is talking about, what his words 
about pulling means, and therefore is not embarrassed by 
any doubts, but follows simply the leadings of the inner 
spirit, pushes its way in. 

This, I am sure, will not be taken as any suggestion of 
criticism of the necessitvy—the absolute necessity—of the 
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very highest mental development. That has got to be 
worked for, sweated for, and dug for, and is surely our chief 
end and aim—in the matter of externals. But to suppose 
that because I have made myself proficient in Greek and 
Latin, in all the classics in fact; that I can hold my own 
successfully with an Oxford Senior Wrangler; that as a 
logician I can demonstrate truth with the metaphysical ex- 
actness of a Hegel or the empirical logic of Mill or the formal 
argument of a Kant. Suppose all this and tell me if it makes 
the mysteries of Art, for instance, one whit clearer to me? 
If I have no color sense, whether all my intellect will stimu- 
late the passionate understanding, the feeling for and love 
of color that some men certainly have? To those who have 
not this instinctive feeling for color in painting, the illustra- 
tion should appear even more forcibly, for you will naturally 
say with Nicodemus, “What is he talking about?” But if 
for painting we substitute poetry, or music, some will un- 
doubtedly understand my meaning and make the same appli- 
cation from your own knowledge of your own emotion pro- 
duced by the rythmic spirit of the poetry or music that ap- 
peals to you. And if you will agree that intellectual knowl- 
edge can never create in you that intense appreciation that 
often amounts to passion, for color in painting, or m: sic or 
poetry—which are all subjective in quality and essentially 
things of the soul—then logically, you must agree that intel- 
lectuality cannot introduce you into the kingdom of heaven, 
which is in itself the very essence of pure subjectivity. 

But it has been protested that the external intellect, the 
mind, must be developed first, so that I shall know how to 
use the inner knowledge when, in the course of time, my 
inner, spiritual senses gradually unfold and reveal it to me. 
I believe that way is quite possible, and we must of necessity 
each follow according to what light we have. 

Jesus, however, expressly laid down the rule that we 
were to seek first the kingdom of God—which he specifically 
stated to be within us, and therefore subjective—and that if 
we so sought this inner wisdom, all the rest should be added 
tous. Personally, I feel absolutely certain that what he said 
was the exact, literal truth. No amount of intellect will ever 
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translate spirit, but the development of the spiritual senses 
will render the acquisition of intellectual understanding a far 
easier matter than if it is attempted without such spiritual 
unfoldment. However, we surely do not need to become 
apologists for any words of Jesus. Besides, no one will be 
moved to seek this inner unfolding until his time is ripe 
and then neither intellect nor lack of it, neither the advice of 
sages or fools, will hold him back; for he will suddenly 
realize that the time has come to be about his Father’s busi- 
ness. And what is more, he will never be left in the slightest 
doubt about the nature of that busines and his ability to per- 
form it. : 

As to the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, we have consid- 
ered, when comparing it with the failure of Nicodemus, to 
have been due to a possibly long period of spiritual gestation 
carried on for perhaps many incarnations, before the actual 
externalization of the priest became visible. Still, even so 
allowing, we rarely get the swift change that translated Saul 
into Paul. Rather we have coming into visibility, usually at 
best, a spiritual babe, swathed still in the swaddling clothes 
of environment and education of heredity, and the almost in- 
supportable pressure about his sensitive soul of the potent 
mass of antagonistic opinions and dogmatic beliefs. And as 
our babe begins to stir and struggle out of these bandages, 
which, in the past have been such serviceable and comfort- 
able aids, he discovers that he is not a giant like Paul at all, 
but just a little child who struggles rather futilely, and 
stumbles perhaps oftener than his brother, who has not yet 
been born again, and is still living, big and lusty, in the life 
of sense that he has learned to understand and react to. 
But our baby has not learned to understand, to react to this 
new environment. Yet, he naturally confuses at first the 
vision of his physical perceiving with his spiritual. He does 
not know how to shut his ears to the big outside world that 
is still clamoring noisily about him and drowning the soft 
whisperings of his soul—those whisperings in which he 
knows he is most intensely interested, yet cannot always 
catch because of the tumult about him. But always with the 
babe there is one who signifies the way, the method by which 
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the new soul may live and grow. Soa growing distaste for 
the outside noise and tumult drives the little brother to soli- 
tude, even as the spirit drove Jesus into the wilderness at the 
beginning of his career, so that he might be tempted and 
learn his own strength. 

By solitude is not necessarily or even usually meant any 
kind of retirement from the world or from any aspect of his 
work-a-day life in it. It is rather a turning within for a 
while and learning to use his new spiritual sense; first, in 
place of, then in harmony with, his external ones. So we 
find this neophyte ceases from all talking, from all argu- 
ment; he becomes a quiet, thoughtful man. He criticizes 
nothing, but rather listens neutrally to all things, and, as a 
spectator, watches their effect upon his own soul; and this 
withdrawal is necessary, if only as a matter of reserving 
energy for the trials which later will certainly test him 
severely. For our spiritual babe has not, as has sometimes 
been suggested, been born into any condition of sublimated 
bliss. True, angels occasionally minister unto him; and also, 
when he gets a little accustomed to his new condition, which 
is indeed almost the exact opposite from all he has previously 
known, when he learns to be still and have confidence that he 
is really safe and will not take a sudden tumble back, when 
he begins to see that all these wonderful new ways of think- 
ing and doing and being are really practical and matter-of- 
fact, and that two and two make four, just the same in this 
new life as they did in the old; when, in fact, he really gains 
confidence and begins to react to his new environments, he 
knows that he has won to a new and infinitely higher state of 
consciousness. But he also surely realizes that the piper has 
to be paid exactly the same as in all other environments, 
however high or low. Occasionally to those who have not 
yet been reborn, there are vouchsafed some few hints of 
the tasks confronting even those babies just toddling over 
the threshold of the new life. To speak generally, those who 
have passed forward warn us that all our best efforts which 
we regard here on the plane of sense as really pretty good 
achievement, will have to be intensified enormously when we 
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aspire to spiritual doing. We are told that the body with its 
nerve system must absolutely be brought under perfect con- 
trol; that we will have to concentrate our efforts right; that 
we shall control all impulse; and thus at the very start of 
our spiritual career we find ourselves deprived of the right to 
use what has probably been our easiest, and certainly laziest, 
method of getting over our problems in our ordinary human 
sense life. For impulse is of the relics of that infallible in- 
stinct, with which we were provided in the animal days 
when we had no minds with which to reason problems out. 
So, through our human lives we have continued to cling to 
these instinctive judgments, and probably from memory of 
their past infallibility, to still trust them today. But, as we 
evolve away from the animal, where impulse was a true 
guide, we recognize that it grows less and less to be de- 
pended on, till at last, perhaps, a few of us discard it alto- 
gether, recognizing that it is better in the long run to forego 
a possible chance of being right, by trusting to a non-under- 
stood impulse, than to hold on to a habit that has become so 
evidently nothing better than a chance hit or miss proposi- 
tion. In this new life, we will have to take each problem, the 
simplest as well as the deepest, and dig deep down to its 
roots, and learn its beginning and its end before we act on it. 
Then, when we do so we shall act knowingly, and can always 
afterwards meet any similar problem by applying the same 
principle which we have so arduously delved for. So our 
little one will choose to make many mistakes perhaps, 
through declining to follow impulse rather than trust it 
blindly any longer. But the mistakes will only be understood 
as such by the still unborn; the reborn will realize each as the 
necessary price to be paid, and will pay it cheerfully. 

So we find our neophyte begins very soon to realize that 
the mere matter of being good does not begin to be sufficient. 
He was good long ages ago, and had to descend into matter 
and forget his goodness in order to become something else 
through long and drastic experiences. So, instead of good- 
ness—which is, of course, taken for granted like breathing— 
he becomes aware that his real goal is efficiency. And effi- 
ciency for him means what? Perfect mental understanding 
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of every problem as it rises, and perfect cooperation of all 
physical, mental, and spiritual energy, in order to perfectly 
express the intentions of the problem; such, for instance, as 
turning thought into action without the enormous loss of 
energy with which the smallest operation of that kind is per- 
formed by us today. He learns above all things, I imagine, 
to cease from striving and worrying and fretting. He goes 
about his own and his father’s business—which are the 
same—quietly, thoughtfully, and efficiently ; and when he is 
really expressing the ultimate of effort, he will seem, like 
the spinning top, most still. 

But suppose our child dislikes this strenuous effort, as 
some do, as some have done, and sits down and satisfies him- 
self with the dreaming of dreams without following actions, 
as he may, for he will discover wonderful subjective capaci- 
ties. If he holds to these over long he is liable to get many a 
rude awakening. For if being spiritually reborn means any- 
thing to me, it means infinitely greater responsibilities, and 
with them many consequent dangers that can only be met 
and overcome by the most diligent and faithful cooperation 
with the inner spiritual guide and monitor. A very little 
carelessness, a very little deliberate laziness, is liable to lead 
to disaster. The story of the spirit driving Jesus into the 
wilderness is not told for nothing. It represents the fact 
that even the reborn are not actually emancipated; that 
there are many drastic trials and temptations before us; that 
our victory over them is not a foregone conclusion. Other- 
wise the tempting would be a mere farce. The story as told 
of Jesus’ temptation perhaps does not sound—because of the 
very quiet and almost classical way of its telling—particu- 
larly impressive. Wecan hardly realize that he was actually 
tempted. But when our hour comes I have little doubt that 
temptations are going to try us and sift us down to the last 
dregs of our souls. And if we are found wanting? Well, 
time is long, and the gods are patient, but very thorough. 
And it would probably mean another long term or probation, 
of waiting; another descent into matter; but this time with 
our spiritual eyes open, though blurred with the illusions of 
sense. We should be liable to be psychics, who though see- 
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ing the good, and discerning truth, are yet obsessed by 
matter, by evil, by illusion, once more; and going down, 
down, down into it till we had drained the very last dregs of 
the cup. 

Think of that! Knowing, understanding, desiring the 
truth, the beautiful, with one side of us—the higher, the 
spiritual side—yet being condemned by the other side, the 
human, sensual side, that had refused to make the perfect 
atonement, to be again degraded in matter till the human 
side, too, cries “enough!” 

We get from the Bible quite strange teachings. First, 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is not a gift to any man, and 
can only be taken by violence—like a strong man taketh a 
city. Secondly, it almost seems that the wicked man has a 
better chance of progress when he is chosen, than the 
righteous who need no saving. Probably this is because the 
average defiant spirit of the wicked man is such a drastic 
spirit that he will put all he has and is into spiritual progress 
when his opportunity comes, even as he put it into evil-doing. 
But the righteous man is quietly righteous all the time and is 
liable to be satisfied with much slower progress. Jesus said, 
practically, that he was not interested in the righteous, but 
in the sinners; and one of the prophets, speaking for the 
Lord, said: “They that are neither hot nor cold, Lo! I will 
spew them out of my mouth.” Krishna, too, makes special 
mention of the welcome of the wicked man, assuring that 
when he comes to him all his wickedness will fall away from 
him. That such is the peculiar opportunity of the wicked is 
instanced by the fact that it has become a popular proverb 
that, the greater the sinner the greater the saint. 

Of course we will not misunderstand this as a contention 
in favor of sin. Rather I have suggested it for consideration 
as a peculiar angle of the subject, much as that other angle 
noted in Jesus’ statement, that he spoke in parables to the 
people, not to make the truth easier for their understanding, 
but, on the contrary, “lest they should understand and repent 
and be saved.” Think of that: lest they should understand 
and repent and be saved, clearly suggesting that there were 
many whom it was not desirable to save, at least at that time. 
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So these are the apparent paradoxes to which I referred, 
and of which there is abundant corroborative testimony from 
all students of occult science. First we notice the apparent 
preference of the wicked over the righteous. Then Nico- 
demus, the ernest seeker is rejected, while Saul, the per- 
secutor of the Christians, Saul, the man who was not seeking, 
finding against his will; and, lastly, the many who might 
repent and be saved, held back by deliberate intention of 
those high ones who hold our ways in their hands. 

Instances almost without number chronicled in religious 
history tend to pile up irrefutable testimony that the ways of 
God or spirit are indeed far apart from the ways of man, and 
cannot be judged by man until in him is born a new spiritual 
understanding. And when will that be for us? Well, who 
can say? I cannot inform you, neither can you inform me. 
It may be close upon us, whispering even now, and what it 
whispers will be your secret, which you will never reveal; 
and if perchance you would reveal it, you could not. For 
while it will speak to your soul with wisdom and authority, 
you will never be able to translate your message for me, or 
I mine for you, because words will not do it, and actions 
are mostly misunderstood. 

I wonder if I may be allowed in conclusion to take 
refuge for the discrepancies and seeming indiscretions of this 
attempt to define by any limitations the indefinable, in the 
apology of Saint Augustine, when, as head of the Christian 
Church, he was asked to elucidate some such spiritual mys- 
tery as our present subject. His reply has long been a stumb- 
ling block to the over literal, but it is just about how I feel. 


He said: “If you ask me I do not know; but if you do not 
ask me I know very well.” 











THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN- 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO 
By M. A. Blackwell. 
Part X. 
Knife, Sword, Arrow, Spear. 


N different ages and countries the knife was regarded as 
an amulet having the power to ward off evil. In 
American symbolism the flint knife had several mean- 
ings. It was regarded as the sacred producer of the 

“vital spark”. A name for it was Tecpatl. In the Codices 
this tecpatl-symbol sometimes bears the curved symbol of 
air or breath, thus signifying it carries the spark or breath 
of life. The flint knife is also symbol of the north and of 
fire. One representation of a Mexican deity shows him 
descending from above with a flint knife (tecpatl) issuing 
from his mouth. The flint knife encased with wrappings 
was called “the son” of Cihuacoatl, the earth-mother, and 
was regarded as a special symbol of hers. In one of the 
myths relating to the creation of man, it is said “there was a 
god in heaven named Shining Star (Citlal-Tonac) and a 
goddess named She of the Starry Skirt (Citlal Cue), who 
gave birth to a flint knife (Tecpatl). Their other children 
affrighted (or alarmed) at this, cast the flint down from the 
sky. It fell to earth at the place named Seven-Caves and 
broke into 1,600 pieces. Each of these pieces became a 
god or goddess. This may mean that the flint in striking 
the earth gave forth numerous sparks which gave life or 
vitality to many beings.’ 

The flint knife, arrow and cane are associated with fire. 
At the commencement of a cycle of years, the ceremony 


***Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilizations, 
Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901, pp. 46, 55. 
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of kindling the New Fire was associated with a calendar sign 
called ome-catl, two-cane. Two-cane or Ome-catl is the 
name of a divinity. An example of the caneshaft of an 
arrow resting on the head is shown in Figure 1, Plate 30. 
This figure symbolizes dual divinity; each head is crowned 
with the caneshaft of the arrow. The symbol of the 
Tecpatl (flint knife) is between them as the issue of their 
union.” 

The knife as a symbol of the powers of Deity is shown in 
connection with the cross, Figure 2, Plate 30.—The flint 
knife is attached to the body with a double bow and hanging 
ends. The feet rest on “dual” symbols. These symbols 
touch a slab on which the cross and other symbols are 
shown.® The outspread body resembles a cross. In place of 
a head there is the symbol “lamat”. (This sign and word 
have been referred to in The Word, May, 1914, p. 184). The 
entire figure symbolizes “creation,” life giving powers of 
deity, the above and below, the Center and Four Quarters. 

Thunderbolts were believed to be flints, and thus, as an 
emblem of fire and the storm, this stone figures in many 
myths. But one may say that all sharp pointed objects, 
anything that could cleave, cut, or be cast, were emblematic 
of deity. Swords and spears are included. We also find 
the swastika associated with them. Figure D, Plate 31, 
gives an example. This is an ancient spear-head of iron 
from Brandenburg, Germany.* On this spear are several 
symbols, one is the swastika with arms turning to the left; 
this may be construed to represent the feminine as the 
spear symbolizes the masculine. Both are “creation sym- 
bols”’. 

The symbols on the spear are shown above with the 
meanings given to each by Waring, see Figure C, Plate 31. 
The word spear is equated with spire, spore (a seed and also 
a track), espoir (hope), and aspire. The spire or pinnacle 
was once widely revered as a symbol of “pan ak el’, the uni- 
versal Great God pointing to the stars.” The Sky-Father is 


“Waring, Ceramic Art in Remote Ages, Plate 44. 
"In a later article these three sounds will be translated into Maya equivalents. 
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In Figure 4 note how flame (or speech motive) touches the spear. 
This flame of life is also shown as decoration on the ancient knife from Den- 


mark Plate 31. 
knives, spears or arrows. 


Symbols of fire, air, water, and earth were engraved on ancient 
These instruments were emblems of the God-of-the-sky, 


God-of-the-Lightning or Giver of the vital spark, examples are given on Plate 31. 
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Figures H and I—Ancient Assyrian bronze knives or scrapers. 

Figures J to P—Ancient Mexican atlatl. These are reproduced from “The ancient 
Mexican atlatl or spear-thrower” by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, Peabody Museum 
Papers, 1888-1901. 
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associated with a pinnacle in the Maori lullaby, 
“From Heaven’s pinnacle thou comest, 
O my Son, 
Born of the very Sky 
Of Heaven—that—Stands—Alone.” 

The sword is associated with the Deity and is referred to 
as “the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” The 
“word” of God is enshrined in the word Sword, namely, 
se-word or is-word, the Fire or Light of the Word. The 
Anglo-Saxon for sword was “seax”, the Fire of the Great 
Fire. In mythologies of consequence there is always in- 
cluded a dazzling and resistless sword of Light. The Japan- 
ese know it as the “cloud assembling sword of Heaven”. A 
certain Eastern sword is called “krees’’, this weapon has the 
form waved like the tongue of flame.° 

The arrow has the same significance as the flint knife and 
spear. The arrows of Apollo symbolized the lightning of 
the Supreme Power. The Greek terms for arrow were, 
ios, the light of the One; belos, the light of Bel; and toxeuma, 
the resplendent great light of the Solar A. The Babylonians 
represented the Supreme Deity as an archer shooting a 
three headed arrow. A sign of the Zodiac is Sagittarius the 
Archer. The English word arrow was originally “arewe, 
the Light of the Ewe”. In Sanscrit and Zend arrow is 
“ishu, the light of Hu’.‘ An American myth states that 
“The sun shot an arrow towards the land of Texoco. It 
made a hole in the ground whence issued the first man”. In 
Mexico and Yucatan, the arrow was revered as an image 
of life-producing force. In Figure 3, Plate 30, is shown a 
barbed arrow point between the “celestial parents”. *°® This 
arrow rests on a symbol which is identical with that shown 
on the maxtli (breechcloth) of the god of breath or life, 
given on Plate 29 in The Word, February, 1915. 

On the Pyramid of Xochicalco is carved a large arm and 
hand holding an arrow or spear. The arm is drawn up as 





*H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism. Ephesians VI, v 17. 
"H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism. 


*Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilizati 
Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. a 
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if in the act of hurling the arrow. See Figure 4, Plate 30. 
Below this arm with the arrow, is a symbol of a convention- 
alized serpent head with open jaws, in the act of swallowing 
a round symbol with the cross. This may be construed in 
two ways. The serpent head symbolizes the ocean, which 
is swallowing the cross, symbol of the land of Atlantis.° 
(The children of the Sun originated in Atlantis.) The arm 
of deity with the arrow is pointing away from the cross and 
serpent; and in this sense deity is not giving life to the land. 
This arrow is pointing to the West. The carving is part 
of the freize on the north side of the pyramid. This would 
be a consistent reading of the symbols if the theory is correct 
that this pyramid commemorates the destruction of a land. 
It means that the people who escaped went to the West. If 
we take into consideration that the ancients believed in re- 
incarnation, then the arrow pointing to the West meant that 
the souls of the drowned people would be re-born in the 
lands of the West. Another reading is possible. The 
serpent was symbol of many things. It symbolized the 
generative force of the Creator; the open mouth of a serpent 
“chi” meant primarily “mouth”, but esoterically it meant 
“temple”, the earth-mother, and so on. If the serpent head 
is taken as an emblem of the earth-mother, and the cross as 
symbol of creation, the reading is negative because the Deity 
is not bestowing the “vital spark”. The arrow in the hand 
of deity is pointed away from the other symbols of the 
“temple and cross”. This further confirms the theory that 
the pyramid commemorates the loss of life in a land. The 
first rendering of the symbols may be correct. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the above that 
the word “chi” was also used to designate the door of a 
house, the mouth of a jar, the crater of a volcano, the eye 
of a needle; in fact almost anything that meant an opening. 
It was a word used in combination with many others. Brin- 
ton states that “chi” was added to the word “rakan” and 
formed one of the titles of a Quiche goddess, Chirakan 
Xmucane. This goddess and the god Xpiyacoc were the 





*The Word, May, 1914, pp. 112 to 115. 
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embodiments of the maternal and paternal powers of organic 
life. They were invoked to favor the germination of seeds, 
the creation of mankind; and were addressed as “‘ancestress 
of the sun, ancestress of the light”. They were the parents 
of those mighty ones “whose name was Ahpu, masters of 
magic”. One translation given says that Xmucane means 
tomb or grave.*® 

The word “rakan” was used as a terminal to proper names 
to express greatness in size or height. For anything gi- 
gantic or for a giant the word “hu rakan” was used. It was 
also the name of a deity or deities. In that part of the 
Quiche mythology which relates to the Gods of Storms, 
they are introduced as the three manifestations of Qux-cha, 
the Soul of the Sky, and collectively their name is Hurakan. 
“Cakulha Hurakan is the first, Chipi-cakulha is the second, 
Raxa-cakulha is the third, and these are the Soul of the 
Sky”. In another part of the mythology we read, “Speak 
therefore our name, honor your mother, your father, call ye 
upon Hurakan, Chipi-cakulha, Raxa-cakulha, Soul of the 
Earth, Soul of the Sky, Creator, Maker, Her who brings 
forth, Him who begets, speak, call upon us”. Cakulha 
means lightning; Raxa-cakulha, the flash of the lightning. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg gives Chipi-cakulha as the trail of 
the flash of lightning (le sillonment de l’eclair). Chip is 
used to designate the latest, youngest of children or fingers, 
and soon. The name Hurakan has been judged difficult to 
translate. It was a word used in the West Indies to desig- 
nate the tornado of those latitudes. It is said to have passed 
into the European languages from the early navigators, 
under the forms of ouragan, huracan, hurricane. In the 
mythology of the Americans there is Cabrakan, god of the 
earthquake, who shakes the solid earth and topples over the 
lofty mountains. The Caribs said the god Hurakan tore the 
islands of the West Indian Archaepelago away from the 
mainland. He heaped up the bluffs and sand hills along the 





“Daniel Brinton, Essays of an Americanist. The Sacred names in Quiche 
Mythology. 
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shores.2! Have we not in this Carib legend the record of a 
geological fact? Are myths not history in disguise? 

The word “hu” is a Maya radical of many vocables, mean- 
ing ruin, destruction. LePlongeon used this word and Maya 
symbols to translate a design on the pyramid of Xochicalco, 
meaning edifices were caused to crumble by earthquakes, 
fire and water.’* If the two symbols H and U are con- 
sidered, it gives a masculine and a feminine symbol to ex- 
press the sound of Hu. This may be construed to mean 
duality of the god, but Brinton states that there is a sort of 
trinity or triple nature in the words alluding to the storm. 
For example “the first of Hurakan is the lightning; the sec- 
ond, the track of the lightning; third, the stroke of the light- 
ning; and these three are Hurakan, the heart of the Sky”. 
This conception of three in one was above the understanding 
of the masses, consequently these deities were spoken of as 
fourfold in nature, “three and one’. The serpent was asso- 
ciated with lightning, and serpent atlatl were portrayed in 
the hands of gods. These were the swift throwers of fatal 
darts which will be referred to in the next article. 

On Plate 31, are given examples of knives and Atlatl. 
These atlatl or spear-throwers were of various forms rang- 
ing from the simple to the elaborate. The instrument with 
which spears are thrown is called the atlatl. Some spears 
had three points. The finish and manner in which some of 
the atlatl were carved resembled the Chinese. There are a 
few examples of Mexican atlatl in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Some atlatl were decorated 
with gold, pearls, rings of gold and feathers.. The cross is 
associated with the atlatl. See Figure M, Plate 31. The 
symbolism attached to this ceremonial cross-atlatl, was that 
one had the “power of sight.”” The Mexicans believed that 
the god Tezcatlipoca “saw all that happened in the universe’”’. 
Gods were sometimes represented with circles or rings about 
the eyes. These were the emblem of constant watchfulness 
and powerful all-seeing vision.’* On the second story of the 


*The Word, November, 1913, p. 110. 


*Zelia Nuttall, The Atlatl or Spear-thrower, Peabody Museum, Archaelogical & 
Ethnological Papers, 1881-1901. od rchaelogica 
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Pyramid of Xochicalco are carved figures of seated lords or 
gods, who have these rings or circles around the eyes. The 
figures on the lower (first) terrace do not have these rings. 
This would seem to indicate that the figures on the first 
terrace were intended to represent the kings who were or- 
dinary men. While the figures on the second terrace repre- 
sent lords or gods. See Figures 5, 6, Plate 30. 

Figure O, Plate 31, is an atlatl which was held in the hand 
of the “Blue lord”, given on Plate 25, The Word, December, 
- 1914. This atlatl was blue along the body of the serpent. 
The tongue was red with white forked tips, red and yellow 
colored the other parts, except the two plumes, which were 
green. The other figures are described in the captions. The 
two curved atlatl Figures K and L will be referred to in the 
next article. 


(To be continued.) 














